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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Light and Leading 

ROM the Pope downwards the leaders of the Church 
eerie are exhorting the faithful to be ‘‘worthy of 

their calling’’ as members of a militant organization, 
that is, first to maintain and improve their vital connexion 
with their Captain, Christ, and then to give themselves whole- 
heartedly to the furtherance of His cause in the world—which 
is the main reason why He put them here. The Holy Father’s 
latest instructions, published on February 16th, were ad- 
dressed primarily to the Brazilian hierarchy, but have direct 
reference to the Church in all lands. As always, he calls for 
discipline, order and respect for authority—qualities needed 
for the success of every army: the Church has never en- 
couraged francs-tireurs. Experience has shown that in every 
country there is enormous wastage of spiritual effort from 
lack of co-ordination, and to-day we are further realizing that 
world-solidarity, the ‘‘shrinkage’’ of the globe due to the im- 
mense increase of facilities for intercommunication, demands, 
as it makes feasible, a closer co-operation between the faith- 
ful of every land, beginning, let us say, with their leaders, 
lay and clerical. Catholic interests are substantially the same 
everywhere, being, in the Pope’s words, ‘‘the establishment 
of the Kingdom of Christ, which is the Kingdom of justice, 
peace and love.’’ The world is sighing for justice and peace, 
but so long as its aspirations are based on selfishness and ex- 
pressed in terms of national hatred and distrust, they can 
never be fulfilled. The universal religion alone can supply 
the solvent of these natural antagonisms, and those who are 
privileged to possess it have the plain duty of making it effec- 
tive. Catholics of whatever nationality or station of life, who 
are not active in promoting peace and justice at home and 
abroad, basing their efforts on a Christian regard for their 
fellow-creatures, particularly for those of the household of the 
Faith, fail lamentably in their providential role. 
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The Little Ones of Christ 


HE Pope goes into much detail regarding the Chris- 

tianization of society, and develops the idea of natural 
association according to profession and calling—the ‘‘voca- 
tional groups’’ of his famous Encyclical—paying special heed 
to the workers, the pillars of society, who are so apt to be 
exploited by those who profit by their work. But he especi- 
ally insists on the young being taught from their earliest years 
how to play their part in the modern world. ‘‘There is no 
time or place better for the education of youth in Catholic 
Action than the schools and colleges.’’ It is in full harmony 
with this injunction that the Archbishop of Westminster, be- 
coming conscious, as Cardinal Manning did in his time, of 
the appalling number of Catholic children in his diocese who 
have not access to Catholic schools, has launched a cam- 
paign for funds to supply this desperate need. How can those 
ten thousand little ones even catch sight of the ideal to which 
Catholic training is directed if, in their most helpless and im- 
pressionable years, it can never be put before them? Car- 
dinal Manning in his time saved the faith of thousands of 
Catholic children, Cardinal Bourne spent £150,000 in fifteen 
years in the same cause; still, with sixty-five parishes without 
Catholic schools and one-quarter of the whole total of Catholic 
children being perforce taught in non-Catholic, our Arch- 
bishop feels that he cannot rest until this grave defect is 
remedied. Other dioceses are in similar case, as regards 
Catholic education. All over the country the sacrifices of 
Catholics, taxed already to support non-Catholic schools, have 
raised the number of the schools which they can conscien- 
tiously use from 383 in 1870 to 1,423 in 1935, thus saving the 
State colossal sums by doing what it should in justice have 
done itself. There are signs, gratefully noted by our bishops, 
that the State has become latterly more prepared to give prac- 
tical recognition to our conscientious requirements. Indeed, 
when we consider the widespread revolt against both religious 
and civil authority characteristic of our day, it is hard to 
imagine any Government, not officered from Colney Hatch, 
which would not welcome and foster every educational influ- 
ence which laid stress, as Catholics do, on the proper develop- 
ment of moral character. The time may come when, admitted 
to our full rights in this matter, we shall be no longer 
financially penalized for obedience to conscience. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
The Struggle Before Us 


E are not, however, proposing here to discuss the 

Education question as a whole. There must be few 
educated Catholics who do not by this time understand the 
nature and the justice of our claims. Our object in mention- 
ing it was rather to illustrate one form of Catholic Action 
which has the first call upon our energies, for on the Catho- 
lic education of our youth, according to the lines indicated 
by the Pope, depends the future fortunes of the Church in 
England. The new generation will be far better equipped as 
regards knowledge of its civil and social duties than that which 
is passing away. And the task before it will need all its zeal 
and knowledge, for it has to re-establish on moral foundations 
a world which has largely broken away from religion, be- 
cause of its intense self-seeking, in national politics, in in- 
dustry, and even in art and literature. The co-ordinated 
Catholic Action which, under the inspiration of the bishops, 
is assuming shape in the various dioceses, if it in any way 
fulfils the ideals sketched by Archbishop Hinsley to the 
Knights of St. Columba at the end of January, will demand 
a sound understanding of civil and social ethics, an appre- 
ciation of what is wrong with Capitalism in all its forms, and 
a sense of the fallacies underlying the various unChristian 
panaceas proposed for the world’s ills. For the genuine 
Catholic the time is full of inspiration, since the means of 
doing great good is at his hand. The very sight of a man 
actuated and living by high principle must be a real tonic 
in a society absorbed in the pursuit of vanity and self-grati- 
fication. And such a man should be easily seen, so few are the 
integral Christians left, so many are wholly conformed to this 
world. Herbert Spencer, after an encounter with Charles 
Kingsley, wrote in mistaken praise of him to a friend—‘‘No 
one would ever suspect him of being a clergyman.’’ If, 
similarly, our light does not shine before men, may it not be 
that we have turned it down, or even turned it out? 


Pseudo-Liberalism 


VEN more deplorable in the eyes of the Christian than 
the open and satanic war against religion in Spain, shown 
by the frequent burning of churches and convents with the 
Shameful connivance of the civil authorities, is the smug 
pseudo-liberalism of certain groups and papers in this country 
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which palliates such outrages as merely ‘‘electoral exuber- 
ance’’ and, just because Catholics are the victims, refrains 
from condemning the closing of religious schools and the 
secularizing of education which is part of the Government’s 
programme. Liberalism of this sort is a spurious imitation 
of that noble vindication of the rights of the individual, which, 
being based upon the intrinsic dignity and personal worth of 
the human soul, took its rise with Christianity, and still finds 
itself, in the Church, ever fundamentally opposed to Totali- 
tarianism of every sort. As soon as liberalism became God- 
less it became corrupt, for, ceasing to regard the soul and its 
destiny, it has instinctively grown hostile to the God-ap- 
pointed guardian of the soul’s welfare, the Church of Christ, 
and thus ignorantly distrusts and sets itself against the one 
institution that, throughout the ages, has successfully de- 
fended man’s freedom against the envy and greed and rapacity 
of his fellows. The very decadence of the day emphasizes 
the more clearly the Church’s character as the champion of 
the moral law, of the family, the altar, the State itself. Yet, 
with the evidence of the results of irreligion before their eyes, 
in the civic slavery which follows the overthrow of the Church 
—in Russia, in Mexico, in Germany, and now again in Spain 
—these degenerate liberals persist in praising everywhere the 
spirit of revolt. They do not realize that fallen man needs 
to be saved from himself, nor do they reflect on the fate of 
those who of old would not have this Man reign over them 
and who rejected the Truth that would have made them free. 
Meanwhile, the Catholic world is waiting with sympathetic 
anxiety to see whether Catholicism in Spain has retained 
vigour enough to react successfully against the attempt to 
impose upon it the irrational ideology of Marx. 


Dangers to Faith 


HE decay of faith is generally preceded by a corruption 

of morals, for the human conscience hates the unrest 
caused by the knowledge that conduct is at variance with 
belief, and seeks peace by silencing its monitor. On this ac- 
count the modern defiance of Christian morality, shown in 
whatever form thought is expressed, constitutes a danger 
to Catholics, too few in this country to create an effective pub- 
lic opinion of their own. Accordingly, we may revert to a 
subject which we touched on with anxiety last month—the 
tendency observable in certain Catholic writings to fall in 
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with the moral views of the godless world. Some critics ex- 
cuse themselves for treating of the productions of certain 
naturalistic writers on the ground that they are ‘“‘sincere’’ 
and ‘‘fearless.’’ Now sincerity is only praiseworthy if directed 
to good ends. The devil, the father of lies, is yet desperately 
sincere in his aims. The one standard to be applied by the 
Christian to any creation of the human mind which involves 
morality is, whether the writer is a friend or an enemy of the 
Cross of Christ. The Apostles, having God’s grace behind 
them, faced and overcame a world even more “‘earthly, sen- 
sual and devilish’ than is ours by a perfectly intransigent 
preaching of the Gospel, not by employing the captivating 
words of human wisdom. So should foulness be denounced, 
however ‘‘remarkably virile and fresh’’ (God save the mark !) 
the language in which it is clothed, if it is thought necessary 
to deal with it at all. Why are Christ’s followers to be invited 
by Catholics to fuller acquaintance with what is, plainly, 
pornography, merely on the score of its excellent literary 
form? There are some Catholic writers who seem inclined 
to throw away their unique possession—a complete and 
definite code of morality, which allows them all that is needful 
and more to appraise the highest efforts of genius—in order 
to seem ‘“‘broadminded’’ and to detect the worthless ‘‘mes- 
sage’’ of this or that novelist or poet. 


Blind Guides 

HEN we look around the non-Catholic literary world 

to-day, and note the little groups of atheists and agnos- 
tics and fanatics and moralists and half-Christians who cry 
their shibboleths and push their nostrums, the keen words of 
St. Paul merged in just such a pagan environment, haunt 
our minds like a prophecy—“‘their witless mind, engaging in 
futile speculations, hath grown dark and, proclaiming them- 
selves the intelligentzia, they have turned into fools.’’ The 
Apostle never tires of deriding the showy pretentiousness of 
the godless man and the false prudence of the world, echoing 
the inspired words of the Book of Wisdom—‘‘All men are 
futile in whom there is no knowledge of God.’’ That know- 
ledge is essential even if the affairs of earth are to be under- 
stood. The world is always trying to break down the clear-cut 
distinction between right and wrong, and faith and unbelief, 
and Catholics are only playing into its hands if, even with a 
desire to move and convert it, they speak its language and 
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assume its values. That was not how Christianity first made 
its way. Then, as Mr. Dawson tells us, ‘‘Early Christians 
were forced to make a radical breach with the secular world 
because that world was pagan, and the mere fact of being a 
Christian cut a man off from civic life and public activity.” 
Then society was permeated with positively erroneous prac- 
tices and beliefs: now there may be little active paganism 
(except in Germany), but an almost complete lack of Chris- 
tianity in public life. Society has lost sight of the super- 
natural, and we, to whom it means everything, are exposed to 
all the discomforts and responsibilities of being singular. Let 
us bravely face them. 


“Locarno” threatened 


HESE pages have nothing to do with political matters 

except in so far as they involve Christian interests, 
amongst the chief of which is world peace. Only on this ac- 
count, therefore, do they concern themselves with the latest 
development in German affairs and inquire whether the cause 
of peace has thereby been advanced or retarded. The answer 
at the moment is still doubtful. The Powers involved in the 
maintenance of ‘‘Locarno’’ are engaged in what may be pro- 
longed negotiations: however, certain facts are already fit 
matter for comment. No competent thinker can have been 
unaware that, in proportion as she grew stronger, Germany 
would throw off the shackles on her sovereignty imposed by 
force at Versailles, especially as they were imposed on the 
strength of the coming of a new world-order, when the security 
of each Power would be the concern of all—a prospect which, 
so far, has not been fulfilled. So, instructed public opinion 
felt littke or no surprise when the Reich ceased to pay war- 
indemnities and presently reasserted its right to arm as freely 
as its neighbours. The military re-occupation of the demili- 
tarized frontier might have been expected to follow as soon as 
Germany thought it expedient, except that by the Treaty of 
Locarno, freely entered on and freely endorsed by the present 
Government, Germany had offered that pacific zone as her 
contribution—a somewhat considerable one—to the peace of 
Europe. However, the Fihrer, quite unexpectedly and very 
dramatically—his position demands coups of the kind, especi- 
ally on the eve of a plebiscite—announced on March 7th that 
the Rhineland was then actually being re-occupied by his 
soldiers, giving what he thought justification for this action 
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and offering at the same time to join energetically in rebuild- 
ing, in a stronger form, the international structure which that 
action had undermined. The memorandum presented on the 
same date to the Locarno Powers in justification of this uni- 
lateral violation of a most important agreement alleged that a 
previous virtual breach of it had been committed by the 
Franco-Soviet Pact, and, whilst disclaiming any aggressive 
intention in the ‘‘symbolical’’ re-occupation of German terri- 
tory, proposed the return of Germany, thus restored to full 
equality, to the League of Nations. 


“Remoulded nearer” ... ? 


O much “‘psychology’’—subjective estimates of various 
Re sareeshdien démarches—has now entered into this ques- 
tion that the purely legal aspects have become comparatively 
unimportant. It is true that all stable international inter- 
course must be based on respect for the obligations of the 
pledged word, but all contracts, however carefully worded, 
become weak and inefficient if the contracting parties think 
they have good reason to doubt each other’s honesty of pur- 
pose. In so far as Herr Hitler’s action has forced the Powers 
to face realities and not rely on their own individual sense of 
right, it has made a genuine agreement more feasible. Few 
attempts have been made on the part of the Powers during 
these weary post-War years to put themselves in each other’s 
place and thus make allowance for each other’s point of view, 
yet few national view-points are altogether unjustifiable. At the 
same time, the coup of March 7th raises in an acuter form the 
problem already raised by Italy, viz., is a new world-order 
which regulates the pursuit of national interests by a recogni- 
tion of the world’s rights to stability and peace, still a com- 
mon aim of all the nations, whether in the League or not? 
That was universally acclaimed as the one substantial justi- 
fication for the sacrifices of the Great War : is it to be specifi- 
cally abandoned or more earnestly striven for? We so con- 
stantly hear German orators, perhaps as a rebound from the 
attempted curtailment of their national rights, proclaiming 
Germany’s self-sufficiency, disregard for world opinion and 
determination always to be judge in her own cause, that some 
doubt about her fitting easily into a collective system is not un- 
natural. What about the Polish Corridor, what about the 
Anschluss, nay, what about the regions recently called Elsass- 
Lothringen? Can the world be really assured that Germany’s 
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“honour”’ will not presently involve the violent reopening of 
these ‘‘questions.’’ Not if ‘‘anything that benefits the Ger- 
man people is right : anything that harms the German people 
is wrong’’: not if ‘‘what Hitler declared to be right is and 
will be right for all time’’—both of which assertions were 
made by Governor Wagner of Munich just before Herr 
Hitler’s speech on March 7th. If State-interest is to be the 
absolute standard of morality, clearly the collective system is 
impossible. The world is waiting to be reassured by the 
Fihrer on that fundamental point. 


Defence, within Limits 
T is natural and laudable that, in present world-conditions 
when no nation can hope that its influence will be felt or its 

counsel heeded even for the advancement of world peace, un- 

less it is strong as well as wise, a measure of armed force pro- 
portionate to the nation’s importance should be aimed at. No 
one except the ultra-pacifists who, in this regard, have defied 
common sense, objects to a development of our armaments up 
to a point. The trouble is that no one seems to realize that 
so long as what is sought is not the contribution of a definite 
ratio of strength to a system of collective security but rather 
the attainment of security through armed preponderance, the 
point cannot be a fixed one. Once competition supplants co- 
operation, the expenditure of public money knows little check, 
nor is the object sought after being really attained. The 
merest prudence, therefore, would suggest co-operation, as 
any other course leads finally to the abyss of war, and mean- 
while paralyses every sort of beneficent activity. To the 
means of self-defence every nation has an indisputable right, 
but there are other means of defence, not so capable of abuse 
as are armies and navies and air-forces, which civilized nations 
should employ. If our aim is to make our country too strong 
to be attacked, we are at the same time making her too strong 
to be resisted. Defence and offence are really two aspects of 
the same thing. In a community such as, willy-nilly and apart 
from all specific leagues and alliances, the world has become 
no member of the family has any right to be too strong to be 
resisted. A right is a claim which cannot be denied without 
injustice: in spite of national assertions of God-given mis- 
sions, the Almighty has granted no such right to any nation in 
history, except perhaps when He enjoined upon the Israelites 
to dispossess the native inhabitants of the Promised Land. 
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Nations have been de facto overwhelmingly strong, but only 
de facto, not in virtue of any special and indisputable moral 
claim. Accordingly, there is a natural limit to the strength 
to which a nation may lawfully aspire, viz., the right which 
other nations have to possess their goods in peace. In other 
words, one has no right (strictly speaking) to achieve security 
by making others insecure: national security in this crowded 
world is the business of the community as a whole, not of the 
individual nation. Whether collective security can be attained 
on the basis of the natural law alone remains to be seen. 


Vested Interests and War 


EANWHILE, an unfortunate, but in the circum- 

stances inevitable, consequence of measures of rearm- 
ament is to increase and consolidate the already powerful 
interests vested in the continuance of war. Statesmen re- 
cognize this consequence, and say they will stop profiteering, 
but they cannot prevent the main result, which is so injurious 
to the cause of peace. The number and, therefore, the influ- 
ence of those, whether capitalists, shareholders or workmen, 
whose livelihood is so bound up with the continuance of war- 
fare that they would be faced by unemployment or loss of 
fortune were warfare to be abolished or even seriously re- 
stricted, have received an immense increase all the world over 
by the relapse of the nations into competitive arming. Only 
by planning collective security can this suicidal traffic be 
brought into control, and reduced to harmless proportions. 


“The Hound of Heaven” and the “Grail” 


HE Society of the ‘‘Grail’’ which, besides its constant 

routine activities for the benefit of young womanhood, 
has lately, by coming to the aid of the destitute Catholic com- 
munity of Cleator Moor, Cumberland, made a fruitful and 
inspiring excursion into the field of general social endeavour, 
will come very literally into the limelight again about the 
middle of May by presenting in dramatic form Francis 
Thompson’s famous ‘‘Hound of Heaven.’’ Rehearsals have 
been proceeding for a year or more, the cast numbers 1,200 
performers, and the scene will be the arena of the Albert Hall. 
There will be four performances, one on Saturday, May 16th, 
two on May 17th and one on May 18th, so that no one may 
fail, as many failed when the ‘‘Grail’’ presented ‘‘Everyman’’ 
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two years ago, to find occasion to witness them. The poem, 
as we all know, is a deeply-penetrating exposition of the Mys- 
tery of the Cross, of the unavoidable destiny of fallen man to 
tread in the footsteps of his Redeemer, and thus by “‘losing”’ 
his life to save it. Its development by means of the skilled 
dramatic tradition of the ‘‘Grail’’ is bound to be profoundly 
impressive and salutary, for to-day, if ever, the ‘‘Word of the 
Cross”’ is folly to those in the way of perdition. The Grail 
Magazine for the Spring quarter is devoted to illustrations of 
the poem by word and picture, and should be read in pre- 
paration for the performance. 

We may mention, as well, the preceding number of the same 
periodical which is strikingly called the ‘‘Vocation of Mar- 
riage,’’ since it proves how intensely practical the Society is, 
in spite of all its devotion to the arts and the brighter side of 
life. The ‘‘Grail’’ realizes that the great majority of its mem- 
bers are necessarily ‘‘birds of passage,’’ since there is an age 
limit of actual membership for all except the Religious, and 
that the end of their flight should normally be a Christian 
marriage. Accordingly, that possibility, not to say desidera- 
tum, is kept steadily in view throughout their training, and 
there are special courses, both religious and practical, de- 
signed to fit them for that “‘vocation.’’ When outside the 
Church—and unfortunately sometimes within—the true 
nature and dignity of marriage becomes increasingly ob- 
scured, this form of the lay-apostolate is to be emphatically 
commended. 


Works of Mercy 


N the midst of wars and rumours of war, destructive of 

human fellowship and prohibitive of social advancement, 
multitudes of men and women are devoting their lives or much 
of their energies to promoting the welfare of their lessfortunate 
fellows. We are not referring to the immense and ceaseless 
charitable labours of the Church’s Religious Orders, conse- 
crated by vow to the service of their neighbour—poor, indeed, 
would the world be without their dedicated lives—but rather 
to those layfolk of every creed who have realized that faith 
without works is dead. An important gathering of these 
zealous folk—‘‘The Third International Conference on Social 
Work’’—is to be held in London during the week July 12th— 
18th to discuss the general subject of ‘‘Social Work and the 
Community.’’ It is calculated that at least one-third of the 
delegates—about 500—will be Catholics, and Catholics here 
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in England, apt to be disheartened by the immensity of their 
task and the poverty of their resources, cannot but be encour- 
aged by meeting so many of their brethren from overseas and 
across oceans. More details will be known about the Confer- 
ence as its date approaches. The C.S.G. and the C.C.I.R. 
between them have formed a Committee for facilitating the 
accommodation of Catholic delegates. Further information 
and tickets of membership (one guinea) may be obtained from 
the Hon. Secretary, C.C.I.R., Kensington Palace Mansions, 
London, W. 8. 

Meanwhile, the C.W.L. Northern Province Service Com- 
mittee have summoned a Conference to meet at that well- 
known Conference Centre, The Hayes, Swanwick, Derby, on 
Saturday and Sunday the 18th and 19th of this month, which 
may serve as a kind of preparation for the larger gathering in 
the south. A very full programme, under the Directorship of 
the Rev. J. Arthur O’Connor, M.C., has been arranged to dis- 
cuss ‘‘Public Service and Catholic Action,’’ and it is to be 
hoped that the leaders, at least, of C.S.G. Study Circles will 
find, or make, opportunities of attending. 


English Catholic Journalism 
HE news that that venerable Catholic periodical The 
Tablet, which Dr. Herbert (afterwards Cardinal) 

Vaughan purchased in 1868, and which became, when he was 

appointed to Westminster, in a sense the official organ of the 

archdiocese, is about to revert to lay-proprietorship, and thus 
to be divested of any special ecclesiastical character, just like 
its contemporaries the other Catholic weeklies, is of more than 
ordinary interest to Catholics. The history of the paper which 
started in 1840 has been attractively told by Mr. Anstruther, 

Assistant Editor, in the issue of March 7th. Here we may note 

that the change of proprietorship involves the resignation of 

Mr. Ernest Oldmeadow, the Editor who has guided the 

destinies of the paper since 1923 and made a very distinctive 

mark in Catholic journalism. Conspicuous for zeal for the 

Faith, he became a veritable malleus haereticorum, and his 

vigorous repulse of anti-Catholic attacks of every kind must 

undoubtedly have made the attackers much more cautious and 
infrequent in their assaults. Nor did the orthodox escape, if 
any such seemed to him to fall short of his lofty standards. 

A many-sided, much-travelled and widely-read man, he en- 

riched the paper also by his zest for music and the arts—even 

for the humbler yet genuine art of cookery—and his sense 
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of humour always had ready scope. A gracious letter from the 
late proprietor of the paper, the Archbishop of Westminster, 
printed in the number for March 2tst, informs us that to Mr. 
Oldmeadow has been entrusted the important task of writing 
the official biography of Cardinal Bourne—a commission 
which, in any case, would have withdrawn him from active 
journalism for a considerable time. Our good wishes follow 
him in his retirement, and greet as well the Editorial Board 
who have taken on his work. Our own publishers, Messrs, 
Longmans, Green & Co., are to publish the paper under the 
new management. 


Catholic Authors 


N interesting enquéte or plebiscite has lately been inau- 

gurated in our contemporary America, with the object 
of discovering which modern Catholic authors, whose works 
are in English, its readers consider the very best—readers 
whose qualifications to decide upon literary eminence must, 
from the nature of the case, remain unknown. It is a ‘‘popular” 
vote in the strict sense. The lists, divided in the first place into 
native (American) and foreign (including translations into 
English), have purposely been made as comprehensive as 
possible. When they are closed the public will select the 
names of major importance—twenty-five foreign and fifteen 
American. The process, which is a variant on the familiar 
game of choosing the Hundred Best Books, although by no 
means infallible, will, at any rate, show which authors were 
most thought of by a Catholic public at a given date in his- 
tory. Only those who come after us will be in a position to 
judge the wisdom of the selection. Meanwhile, Father Talbot, 
who is the author of the scheme, invites us to consider certain 
disconcerting facts. The first is that American Catholic 
authors, though the net collecting them has a very fine mesh, 
number less than 350. Considering that the Catholic popu- 
lation there is about 20 millions, including 30,250 priests 
and a yearly output of 15,000 college graduates, it would seem 
that very many Americans are content to die with all their 
literary music in them. As for foreign authors who may be 
read in English, although drawn from an even larger public, 
the chances of having been translated or not makes accurate 
comparison impossible: the number listed up to December 
14th was only 270, and these include several who are dead and 
several who never were, or no longer are, Catholics. 
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CARMEL AND PRAYER’ 


HE course of four lectures on the Carmelites and 

Prayer, delivered in Rome in 1934 by P. Gabriel de 

S. Marie-Madeleine, is now available in French in 
a very cheap form, and should take a foremost place in the 
literature of the subject. From the high tower on which, as 
a Carmelite professor of mystical theology, he stands, Father 
Gabriel has watched the various controversies concerning 
prayer during the last thirty years, but especially since the 
Great War. He has noticed the tendency to go to extremes, 
even to violent and exclusive extremes, of different parties or 
“schools.’”’ Some would treat of prayer, and the life of 
prayer, as a thing apart, independent of all else, a sanctity all 
its own. Some would make light of what is called ‘‘medita- 
tion,’’ especially ‘‘discursive’’ meditation, as being no real 
prayer. Some would claim that, given the proper training 
and conditions, the highest contemplation is within the reach 
of every normal man. Some, again, would maintain that per- 
fection and sublime contemplation are synonymous, to this 
extent at least that the one cannot exist without the other. He 
has seen that all these ‘‘schools,’’ of undoubtedly fervent, sin- 
cere, and apostolic men, profess to be following, or at all 
events to be rightly interpreting, the two great Carmelite 
masters of prayer, St. Teresa of Avila and St. John of the 
Cross. Consequently he has thought it well to step into the 
arena; to state exactly what these Saints do really teach, as 
seen both in their own words, and in the long and noble Car- 
melite tradition ; in other words, to recall these various spiri- 
tual writers to the original authorities, and to save them from 
the accretions that controversy tends to accumulate. 

Father Gabriel would have us remember two things. The 
first is that the works of St. Teresa and St. John, of the latter 
especially, were not written for everyone to put into practice 
at once, perhaps not even to read. They were written for 
professed contemplatives, in an Order devoted to that pur- 
pose, who had already been trained, in body and mind, to 

1“Ecole Thérésienne, et Problémes mystiques contemporains.’’ Par P. 
Gabriel de S. M.-Madeleine, O.C.D., Professeur de Théologie mystique, Col- 


lége international des Carmes déchaussés, Rome. Paris: Desclée. Pp. 160. 
Price, 12.00 fr. 
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interpret these works aright ; St. John in particular expressly 
assumes that he is mirroring the goal to those who have al. 
ready travelled a long way. The second point is that Father 
Gabriel in his lectures, in accordance with the spirit of all 
Carmelite theology, is essentially practical. Speculation, he 
tells us, on subjects such as prayer, may be good, leading us 
to greater psychological insight; but the Carmelite theolo- 
gian, belonging to an Order founded for contemplation, seeks 
chiefly to know what prayer is in practice, and how it may 
best be developed. In this light Father Gabriel has studied 
the questions before him; he has asked himself, not so much 
what is meant by asceticism, meditation, contemplation and 
the rest, but, given the fact of their existence, what have the 
Carmelite mystics and theologians to say about them, with 
a view to their better exercise. By seeing them at work, he 
seems to say, and by the practical instructions they give, we 
shall better understand these things as the great mystics 
understood them, rather than by any a priori theories, no mat- 
ter what may be the premises on which they are based. 
First, then, he discusses the question of the relation be- 
tween Asceticism and. Perfection. Or rather, restating the 
modern controversy, he asks whether there are two kinds of 
Perfection, the one ascetic, the other mystic; and at once 
he answers that Carmelite contemplatives and theologians 
know nothing of any such distinction. To them asceticism 
and mysticism are one, in the sense that one cannot exist 
without the other. Without asceticism there can be no mys- 
ticism, and the two progress or recede in direct ratio; when 
the great contemplatives treat of progress in prayer, almost 
invariably they show that its course lies through self-abnega- 
tion, and this the more the higher they ascend. He recalls 
the Carmelite tradition, long before the time of St. Teresa 
and St. John, from which we learn the double end of Carmel. 


The life of Carmel [says the ‘Institute of the First 
Monks,’’ a document which goes back at least to the thir- 
teenth century] has a double end. The first, which with 
the grace of God we attain by our own labour and the 
practice of virtue, consists in offering to God a holy heart, 
free from all stain of sin. This end we attain when we 
are perfect in that charity of which the Wise Man speaks 
when he says: ‘“‘Charity covereth a multitude of sins.” 


This, says Father Gabriel, is the first end of the Order, the 
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end which its members can attain ‘“‘by their own labour and 
the practice of virtue.’” The ‘‘Institute’’ goes on to say that 
“the second is a pure gift of God’’; and this it describes as 
the delights of contemplation. But it is “‘a gift of God’’; it 
is something which, of himself, even a Carmelite cannot at- 
tain; his work is to prepare himself by labouring for the 
first end which is within his reach. Without mortification 
there can be no progress in prayer, in the sense in which the 
Carmelite contemplatives speak; without an ascetic utterly 
selfless life, mysticism cannot develop. Father Gabriel quotes 
St. Teresa, who throws her daughters back to the “‘Institute’’ 
just quoted : 


All who wear the holy habit of the Carmelites are 
called to prayer and contemplation. This was the object 
of our Order, to this lineage we belong. Our holy 
Fathers of Mount Carmel sought in perfect solitude and 
utter contempt of the world for this treasure, and we are 
their descendants. How little do most of us care to pre- 
pare our souls that Our Lord may reveal this jewel to 
us !" 


This is her ‘‘aside,’’ as she describes the higher things of 
prayer. But earlier, in her book of instruction to her novices, 
we read : 


The chief point is that we should resolutely give Him 
our heart for His own, and should empty it of everything 
else, that He may take out or put in whatever He pleases, 
as if it were His own property. This is the condition He 
makes, and He is right in doing so: do not let us refuse 
it to Him. . . He only takes what we give Him, but 
He will not give Himself entirely to us until He sees 
that we yield ourselves entirely to Him. This is an 
undoubted truth, which I insist upon so often because 
it is of great importance.” 


Thus St. Teresa, in these and in many other places, teaches, 
nay, assumes as self-evident, that there is no way to high 
contemplation other than the way of abnegation. That her 
daughters may attain the one they must chiefly practise the 
other ; she uses the goal and ambition of the first to stimulate 
them to the second. When Father Gabriel comes to St. John 
of the Cross, the evidence, as every student of St. John knows, 


1 “Interior Castle,’’ v, 1, 2. 2 “*Way of Perfection,’’ xxviii, 12. 
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is overwhelming. He is called, and rightly, ‘‘Doctor mysti- 
cus’; he might equally well be called, ‘‘Doctor asceticus,” 
for certainly no master of the spiritual life has raised the 
standard of asceticism higher than he; and that, not for its 
own sake, not even for the sake of likeness to Christ, but 
simply for the sake of progress in prayer. To quote one pas- 
sage out of a great multitude : 


Two contraries cannot coexist in one same subject. 
Now attachment to God and attachment to creatures are 
two contraries. Attachment to God and attachment to 
creatures will not coexist in one same will. What con- 
nexion is there between the creature and the Creator? ... 
Between the poverty of Christ and selfish attachments? 
. . » While our souls are under the influence of the sen- 
sual and animal spirit, the pure and heavenly spirit can 
never enter within them.’ 


In his advice to spiritual directors he dwells upon the 
same : 

Let spiritual directors be content to prepare souls ac- 
cording to the laws of evangelical perfection, which con- 
sists in detachment, and in the emptying of self and spirit. 
Let them not go beyond that in the building, for the rest 
is the work of God alone, from whom cometh “every 
perfect gift.”’ * 


So constantly, so regularly, does the Saint throw the votary 
of prayer back upon this first principle, that he defines the 
love of God in the words: 


To love Him is to labour to detach ourselves from, 
and to divest ourselves of, everything which is not God, 
for God’s sake.’ 


Hence, when trying to point out the true approach to con- 
templation, Father Gabriel, following such guidance, insists 
that it is, first and foremost, a way of sacrifice. Before we 
think of progress in prayer at all, this generosity is needed; 
and 

It is not wise [he tells us, not even when dealing with 
souls that aspire to the highest] to replace in those souls 
the ideal of this perfect charity with that of mystic con- 


templation. 
4 ‘Ascent of Mount Carmel,”’ i, 6, 1. 
“Living Flame of Love,”’ iii, 49. 


3 ‘Ascent of Mount Carmel,” ii, 5, 7. 
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Having laid down this foundation, Father Gabriel next 
discusses mental prayer, or what has come to be called medi- 
tation by method, and its place in the Carmelite tradition. He 
recalls a controversy of some twenty-three years ago, raised 
by certain over-enthusiastic champions of the Liturgy, against 
those who taught and practised mental prayer ; and he records 
how the Carmelites of that time, vowed though they were 
both to liturgical prayer and to contemplation, yet came down 
on the side of the latter. And why? Because Carmel itself 
possesses what is called a ‘‘method,”’ as explicit and detailed 
as any other, which it teaches to its members. To show how 
far back this goes, Father Gabriel quotes the ‘‘Instruction of 
Novices,’ dated 1591, one of whose signatories was St. John 
of the Cross himself ; indeed Father Gabriel gives evidence to 
show that this ‘‘Instruction’’ is mainly the work of St. John, 
and that in composing it he was specially striving to preserve 
the mind of the foundress, St. Teresa. Now in that ‘‘Instruc- 
tion’ the ‘‘method’”’ sanctioned is summed up in the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘Preparation, reading, meditation, contempla- 
tion, thanksgiving, petition, epilogue.”’ 

Father Gabriel thus explains this ‘‘method.’’ The soul 
puts itself in the presence of God (preparation). It assembles 
and goes over the matter for meditation (reading). It turns 
over that matter in its mind, seeking for motives and reasons 
that will stir its affections, especially affections of love (medi- 
tation). From thoughts such as these it rises to colloquies of 
love (contemplation). It thanks God as it may ; it appeals to 
God as the occasion may suggest; it ends with a resolution, 
and with something that will keep the fruit of the meditation 
in mind (thanksgiving, petition, epilogue). 

Such is the Carmelite ‘‘method,’’ coming down from St. 
Teresa and St. John; one asks oneself in what it differs from 
the ‘‘methods’’ to be found in other masters of prayer of that 
century, St. Peter of Alcantara, Louis of Granada, St. Igna- 
tius Loyola? But indeed the Reform of St. Teresa made 
some kind of ‘‘method’’ necessary. For she introduced, for 
all the members of her Communities whoever they might be, 
hours of prayer as part of the daily exercise ; and for this, as 
she well knew, not every soul was equally prepared. Some 
would only be able to practise vocal prayer, and she encour- 
ages them to it: 


Sisters [she says] practise mental prayer, and if you 
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cannot manage that, then vocal prayer, and the collo- 
quies with God which I will teach you later on.’ 


306 


What she teaches ‘‘later on’’ is almost identical with “‘the 
second method of prayer’’ given in the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius. For those who can do more, that is, who can 
control the mind enough to meditate, she recommends the 
standard books and the standard subjects : 


For methodical minds, and for souls who practise 
prayer, and who are able to keep their attention fixed, 
there are so many suitable books written by good authors 
that it would be a mistake to come to me for advice on the 
subject. There are volumes containing meditations for 
every day of the week, on the mysteries of Our Lord’s 
Life and Sacred Passion, on the Last Judgment, Hell, 
our own nothingness, the mercies God has granted us, 
and our many debts to Him. These books contain excel- 
lent teaching, and a good method for the beginning and 
ending of mental prayer.’ 


She even gives examples of the way this ‘‘method”’ may be 
used. Thus: 


Coming back, then, to the meditation on Christ bound 
to the pillar, it is well we should make reflections for a 
time, and consider the sufferings He there endured, for 
whom He endured them, who He is who endured them, 
and the love with which He bore them. . ._ If he is able, 
let him employ himself in looking upon Christ, who is 
looking upon him; let him accompany Him, and make 
his petitions to Him; let him humble himself, and de- 
light himself in Christ, and keep in mind that he never 
deserved to be there... This kind of prayer brings great 
advantages with it; at least so my soul has found it.’ 


In instructions such as these, and there are many more, 
especially against those who would exclude the humanity of 
Christ from their meditation that they may dwell the more on 
the divinity, St. Teresa lets us see clearly enough her esteem 
of mental prayer. When we come to St. John it might be 
expected that his mind might not be so apparent; precisely 
because he deals, almost entirely, with those few who. have 
reached a higher stage. And yet we have evidence enough. 


1 ‘*Way of Perfection,’’ xviii, 3. 3“*Way of Perfection,’’ xix, 1. 
3 “Life,” xiii, 31, 32. 
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As we have said, Father Gabriel gives strong reasons to show 
that the ‘‘Instruction of Novices’’ was not only approved by 
St. John, but was actually from his pen. In the ‘‘method”’ 
of that ‘‘Instruction’’ we notice the word ‘‘contemplation”’ ; 
when explained it means no more than the word ‘‘affection’’ 
used by other teachers of prayer. It may be remarked that 
though St. Teresa seems never to use the word in this sense, 
St. John does; no one has included more in the word than 
he, such is his breadth of mind. With him, the colloquy 
made in ordinary meditation, on which all teachers of prayer 
insist, is the beginning of contemplation. Thus he writes: 


The end of discursive meditation on the things of God 
is to have the knowledge and love of Him as its fruit. 
Each time this is done it is an act; and as acts often 
repeated produce habits, so many acts of loving know- 
ledge continuously made by the soul beget the habit 
thereof in course of time. 


Whence he concludes : 


Thus what the soul obtained before, at intervals, by 
dint of meditation, in particular acts of knowledge, is 
now by practice converted into the act and substance of 
knowledge, loving, general, not distinct or particular, as 
before.’ 


We have here clear evidence that St. John looked on what 
is known as discursive meditation as the natural starting-point 
of contemplative prayer, in this agreeing entirely with St. 
Teresa, and those before her. Moreover, he tells us that for 
most souls the growth will be a slow process ; the passage be- 
tween discursive meditation and contemplation will not be 
made by a leap. Nor when it is made can meditation be set 
aside; the soul that has reached contemplation will not al- 
ways be able to contemplate. 


It is not to be supposed [he says] that those who have 
begun to have this pure and loving knowledge are never 
to meditate or attempt it... Yea, rather . . . it will be 
necessary to have recourse to reflections, until we attain 
to the habit of it in some degree of perfection.’ 


Even when it has attained such ‘‘degree of perfection,”’ 
even then St. John insists that the soul has its part to play, 


1“ Ascent of Mount Carmel,’’ ii, 14, 2. 
2“Ascent of Mount Carmel,” ii, 15, 1- 
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and must not be wholly passive. Thus, in the most ecstatic 
of his works he writes : 


If God is now dealing with the soul in the way of be. 
stowing, by simple and loving knowledge, so the soul 
also, on its part, must deal with Him in the way of re. 
ceiving, by simple and loving knowledge, so that know- 
ledge may be joined to knowledge, and love to love.' 


We do not then wonder that contemporary and later Car- 
melite theologians, interpreting the mind of St. John of the 
Cross, give the following definition of Contemplation : 

*‘Contemplation is an act of the will at the end of the dis- 
course of the intellect, and a prolonged delay on the object 
considered.”’ 

By illustrations such as these, confirmed by Carmelite theo- 
logians of the past, Father Gabriel seems clearly to prove, 
first, that what is ordinarily known as ‘‘meditation’’ was in- 
sisted on by St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, and the early 
Carmelites of the Reform; second, that in their teaching, 
especially in that of St. John, ‘‘contemplation’’ was something 
that developed out of meditation, growing with the soul’s own 
growth. Hence he ascribes to St. John the doctrine of “‘ac- 
quired contemplation,’’ in that sense at least in which the 
Saint himself uses the word. But does ‘‘contemplation”’ stop 
there? Obviously no; neither for him, nor for St. Teresa, 
nor for any other master of prayer. There comes to some 
souls a higher contemplation still, when they no longer are 
their own but God possesses them, and, for the time, they 
can do no more than surrender. This is the state of that 
‘supernatural prayer,’’ of which St. Teresa speaks; mystic 
theologians call it ‘‘infused contemplation,’’ to distinguish it 
from that ‘‘acquired contemplation’’ of which we have been 
speaking. 

I call ‘supernatural’ [says St. Teresa] that which no 
skill or effort of ours, however much we labour, can at- 
tain to, though it is true we may prepare ourselves for 
it, and the preparation alone must do us great good.’ 


But though even the perfect soul cannot ‘‘attain to’’ this 
infused contemplation, the question has arisen whether it is 
the lot and reward of perfection, whether it is a gift which per- 
fection may to some extent expect. The answer involves a 
theological discussion, concerning prayer and the Gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, into which we cannot enter here; it must 


2 “Living Flame of Love,’’ iii, 36. * ‘*Relation,”’ viii, 3. 
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suffice that Father Gabriel concludes by quoting with ap- 
proval the opinion of the Dominican Vallgornera : ‘‘God has 
made no promise in this regard, but we may presume upon 
His mercy, that the soul will be helped and enlightened by 
God, if it does all that it can.’’ 

Armed with a judgment such as this, Father Gabriel con- 
siders the statements of St. Teresa and St. John. He points 
to the cautious declarations of the former : 


There is no fixed rule [she says] for God gives when, 
how, and to whom He pleases. The goods are His own, 
and His choice wrongs no one.’ 


Or again : 


There is no reason whatever, except His mere good- 
ness, why God should grant us so great a grace.’ 


But St. John would seem to be more positive. Though, as 
we have seen, he would have the heights of contemplation 
climbed slowly, and from elementary beginnings, and though 
the final reward depends entirely on the goodness and mercy 
of God, still again and again he holds this reward before the 
soul which he encourages, not so much to pray as to suffer. 


It is by these trials [he writes] to which God subjects 
the spirit and the flesh that the soul, in bitterness, ac- 
quires virtues and fortitude and perfection, as the Apostle 
writes, ‘‘Power is made perfect in infirmity.’’ ° 


It requires no deep acquaintance with St. John to discover 
that this, with him, is fundamental to all else. Why, he 
asks, again and again, do so few arrive at sublime contempla- 
tion? It is a free gift of God, that is true, and no one can 
claim it, not even the most perfect; nevertheless, he says, 
there would be many to whom God would give it if they 
would pay the price. And the price, he repeats, from the 
Ascent of Mount Carmel to the Living Flame of Love, is not 
greater devotion so much as greater sacrifice ; not greater de- 
velopment of oneself, even in the way of prayer, but greater 
self-effacement, even in that same way of prayer. Thus alone 
can God enter in untrammelled, untrammelled even by the 
soul seeking its own joy in the joy with which it is over- 
whelmed ; and that entering in of God, so that the soul knows 
itself no longer but only Him, loves nothing any longer but 
only Him, is St. John’s climax of all prayer. 


* “Interior Castle, iv, 1, 3. SEs,” av, 18: 
3 “Living Flame of Love,’’ ii, 27. 
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Such is the general outline of Father Gabriel’s lectures ; as 
he said at the beginning, his aim has been, not theoretical, 
but practical throughout, to show how St. Teresa and St, 
John of the Cross, with the Carmelite theologians after them, 
would develop the man of contemplation. They would first 
insist on complete self-sacrifice ; only in proportion as the soul 
is emptied of all else can God fill it. They would next have 
the soul begin where it can, with what it can do; vocal prayer, 
mental prayer, and these in no novel way, but as the ordinary 
soul would use them. Then they would stir it to increase 
more and more the love to which all prayer turns, till at last 
the act of love, self-effacing love, is spontaneous, and needs 
little fuel from outside to enkindle it. Thus far the soul of 
itself can go, thus far it can prepare itself for what more God 
may be pleased to give it; whether that more comes to it 
shall be as God wills. In conclusion he gives a warning; 
one which, in matter of fact, has been running like an under- 
tone throughout, indeed, more than once we have heard it 
explicitly stated. Is it good to seek for these higher things 
of prayer? He answers: No. We may wish for them and 
even desire them ; we may put the soul, so far as we are able, 
in the way to receive them; but to make them an ambition, 
to strain after them, to look eagerly for signs that we have 
them, is the one way to lose all hope of gaining them. In 
confirmation of this he quotes a sentence of St. Teresa; we 
ask leave to quote the whole passage from which that sentence 
is taken, so admirably does it represent the mind of the Saint, 
while it sums up the lesson of these lectures. St. Teresa 
writes : 

Humility, humility! For God lets Himself be van- 
quished by this, and grants us all we ask. The first 
proof that you possess humility is that you neither think 
you now deserve these graces and consolations from God, 
nor that you ever will so long as you live. You ask me: 
‘‘How shall we receive them if we do not try to gain 
them ?’’ I answer, that there is no surer way to obtain 
them than the one I have told you; therefore make no 
efforts to acquire them, for the following reasons. The 
first is, that the chief means of obtaining them is to love 
God without self-interest. The second, that it is no small 
lack of humility to think that our wretched services can 
win so great a reward. The third, that the real prepara- 
tion for them is to desire to suffer and imitate Our Lord, 
rather than to receive consolations, for indeed we have all 
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offended Him. The fourth reason is, that His Majesty 
has not promised to give us these favours in the same 
way as He has bound Himself to bestow eternal glory 
on us if we keep His commandments. We can be saved 
without these special graces; He sees better than we do 
what is best for us and which of us love Him sincerely. 
I know for a certain truth, being acquainted with some 
who walk by the way of love (and therefore only seek to 
serve Jesus Christ crucified), that not only do they neither 
ask for nor desire consolation, but they even beg Him not 
to give it them during this life: this is a fact. Fifthly, 
we should but labour in vain: this water does not flow 
through aqueducts, and if the spring does not afford it, 
in vain shall we toil to obtain it. I mean, that though 
we may meditate and try our hardest, and though we shed 
tears to gain it, we cannot make this water flow. God 
alone gives it to whom He chooses, and often when the 
soul is least thinking of it. We are His; let Him do 
what He will with us, and lead us where He will. If 
we are really humble and annihilate ourselves, not only 
in our imagination (which often deceives us), but if we 
truly detach ourselves from all things, Our Lord will 
not only grant us these favours but many others that we 
do not know even how to desire. May He be for ever 
praised and blessed! Amen." 


To some lovers of prayer this may seem ‘‘a hard saying, 
and who shall hear it?’’ Father Gabriel would remind such 
readers that St. Teresa did not write to discourage contem- 
plation; on the contrary she longed that all her daughters 
should attain it. But she knew that, except by a special grace 
of God, on which not the greatest saint is entitled to presume, 
there are no short cuts to contemplation; what seem short 
cuts end in blind alleys and get no further, or bring us back 
to where we were, if in the meantime they have not discour- 
aged us from attempting any more. The true way, the only 
safe way, as St. John and St. Teresa never tire of telling us, 
is a long and rough one, and not many, as they say, have 
the courage to face it; they look for a short cut instead. But 
let them be brave, and to them, with St. John, it can be said : 


Who shall hinder God from doing His own will in a 
soul that is resigned, detached, and self-annihilated ?* 
Hh ALBAN GOODIER. 


1 “Interior Castle,’’ iv, 2, 8. 
* “Ascent of Mount Carmel,”’ ii, 4, 2. 














W. H. HUDSON, FIELD-NATURALIST 
Ee HE Church teaches a lesson that we are apt to forget. 


It is this. There are times when it is well that a man 

should turn from his fellows to the quiet of Nature. 
In the peace that she gives he will find refreshment of spirit. 
He may wander in her green cathedral to the enrichment of 
his being. But his mind no less than his physical senses must 
be awake to what is about him. The alchemy that each year 
renews the earth—an obvious thing, yet how many of us note 
the miracle? We need to be mentally born again; to look 
around with the open eyes of the child. Yet, lacking instruc- 
tion, we miss much. There should walk with us a tutor versed 
in these matters, who would explain them to us. I know of 
none better than Hudson. He talks little of religion in his 
books. But in a true sense he is not wanting in religion. 
He is a missionary whose creed is to make others feel his de- 
light in Nature; to teach her mysteries to them. No man but 
would be the better for deepening his knowledge of those 
mysteries. For they are the work of his Creator; they are 
God made plain on earth. 

A few words will suffice to give the man’s setting in the 
world. 

William Henry Hudson was born on August 4, 1841, on 
the Argentine pampas, some distance from Buenos Aires, at 
the picturesquely-named ‘‘Farm of the Twenty-Five Ombi 
Trees.’’ His parents were citizens of the United States, who 
had emigrated to South America, prior to the birth of their 
children, of whom W. H. was the third. His paternal grand- 
father, born at Exeter, was his only ancestral link with Eng- 
land. Yet, curiously, no one has better captured and inter- 
preted the spirit of the English country-side. 

He came to London in 1871, where for a time he and his 
wife kept a boarding-house in Bayswater. Later they lived 
precariously ; Hudson by his pen, his wife by teaching music. 
here were times when they almost starved. On one occasion 
they existed for nearly a week on a tin of cocoa and some 
milk. Not until 1901 was a Civil List pension, which he re- 
linquished when his finances improved, granted him. 

A bout of rheumatic fever when a youth permanently 
weakened his heart. His medical advisers had warned him 
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that his life would be short. He confuted them by living for 
eighty-one years. He died on August 18, 1922, and is buried 
at Broadwater, Sussex.’ 

Hudson makes me at home. I pick up one of his books, 
and I find myself seated in a country cottage. The door opens, 
and there enters a tall, sparely-built man, with shrewd eyes, 
and a beard neatly clipped and pointed. He wears a dark 
grey suit, unobtrusive in colour and cut. It is Hudson. He 
commences to talk. He says that when out walking he came 
across a dead squirrel. A rare sight. He tells me much of 
the habits of squirrels. He adds that when he touched the 
dead body with his stick there leaped from it ‘‘a shower of 
fleas.’’ He tells me much of the habits of fleas. Hitherto I 
had regarded the flea with the aversion proper to a Christian 
man. I knew it as a disagreeable parasite and nothing more. 
But I now perceive that there is much in the life of the flea 
that I had overlooked. I was unaware that it courteously 
adapts its size to the size of its host—be that host mouse or 
wolf-hound. I was unaware that a species of it is ‘‘a pretty 
sherry-coloured little creature.’’ Hudson breaks off his talk 
to rummage in a cupboard for a book. He holds it up for 
my inspection. It is a curious eighteenth-century work by 
one Moses Harris. Its title is ‘‘An Exposition of British In- 
sects.’ ‘‘I pity old Moses and I pity myself,’’ laughs Hud- 
son. And goes on to talk of dragon flies. 

If the reader turns to the middle of ‘‘Hampshire Days,’’ he 
will find set out at length what I have here epitomized. And 
if he be an ordinary workaday citizen like myself, he will 
doubtless react to Hudson much as I did. I give this illustration 
of his method simply because it chanced to be the first passage 
that floated into my mind as I lay lazily thinking of him. But 
it is representative. You can parallel it in hundreds of in- 
stances. This easy, pleasant, conversational fluency is indeed 
Hudson’s greatest charm. It wells up effortlessly. Its springs 
never run dry. He is not so much readable as talkable. A 
critic of discernment (one of the soundest now writing) has 
laid it down axiomatically that if we are to discover the quality 
of prose, whether it be good or merely indifferent, it should 
be spoken as the actor speaks his lines. Read Hudson aloud, 
and mark how triumphantly he comes out of this test. 

His faculties were abnormally acute. He left the Argentine 


1 The most complete and authoritative account of his life is that published 
by his friend, the novelist Morley Roberts, in 1924. 
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while still a young man. Yet years after he remembered the 
call-notes of some 150 different species of birds native to that 
region. So endowed, why should he not trust entirely to his 
own powers of observation? Hedid. He became the supreme 
field-naturalist of our time. For the bookish and be-spectacled 
variety he had nothing but contempt. They repeated myth 
and legend parrot-wise, he said. Their work he scorned as 
a sort of scientific ‘‘Arabian Nights.’’ He was never happier 
than when scuttling their theories or burning holes in their 
academic gowns. He did not suffer fools (and especially 
learned fools) gladly. And when so minded he could brew a 
very pretty mixture of acid and vitriol. 

His researches, of course, led him to a point opposite to 
that taken up by his detestables, the book-naturalists. They 
saw all Nature split into classes and genera and species, each 
neatly bulkheaded and partitioned off from its neighbours. 
They held that what was true of the type was true of every 
individual in it. Hudson snorted an emphatic ‘‘No!’’ Re- 
turn we to our friends the fleas. ‘‘Either,’’ thundered the 
pundits, ex cathedra, ‘‘they must nourish themselves on a 
flesh and blood organism, or perish.’’ Hudson drew upon 
instances where they could not possibly have survived except 
on a vegetable diet. The individual was nothing to the book- 
men, to Hudson everything. He arrives at Alton village late 
one May evening, and watches the curious antics of an owl 
on the church spire. That owl has idiosyncrasies that set it 
apart from the whole race of owls. Hudson sets them down 
with glee to the confounding of the pedants. Very joyfully 
would he have collaborated with Hazlitt in that essay “On 
the Ignorance of the Learned.”’ 

He lived intermittently in London, but trafficked largely 
among the inhabitants of remote hamlets. The more remote 
they were, the better they pleased him. He laid it down that 
of all the persons he met, the shrewdest and quickest mentally 
were those who had the least learning, and had journeyed 
the least afield. They had the strongest personalities—they 
were, in short, ‘“‘characters.’’ Their growth had not been 
dwarfed by the over-shadowing of books and men. The elm 
tree standing alone in the meadow has a wider spread of branch 
than its kinsfolk huddled in the wood. Men living in com- 
munities are taught so to reverence the opinions of others that 
they fear to let loose, much less trust their own. Originality, 
be it of thought, speech or behaviour, is cried down. The 
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ego is smothered. Unconsciously the unit falls into step with 
the regiment. Such was Hudson’s thesis. And he was a 
sound judge of character ; far too honest intellectually ever to 
write with his tongue in his cheek. I pass his dictum on to 
the reader for rumination in his own mind. 

Hudson saw the last stages of an epoch in rural history 
that has vanished. He wrote just before radio, the automo- 
bile and the motor-bus levelled the fence that once divided 
town from country. Rus in urbe has a very definite meaning 
for this generation. It was nutshell wisdom when someone 
said that Jean the milkmaid now runs up to town on the 
back of Tom the ploughboy’s motor-cycle. Jean’s skirts are, 
if anything, a trifle smarter than those of her town sisters. 
Tom is as sophisticated as the city lads. Hudson’s books are, 
therefore, of value as a picture of village life that is no more. 

His physical detachment from ‘‘the abhorred inventions of 
the cunning larger ape’’ (his own phrase) was never as abso- 
lute as that of Thoreau. Yet his mental and spiritual sever- 
ance was even more complete. The passage that precedes the 
charming ‘‘barrow on the heath’’ soliloquy shows the angle 
from which he looked at the city folk : 


They are out of my world—the real world. All their 
works and sports and pleasures are the merest baubles. 
Their ideals are all false and nothing but growths of the 
artificial life—little funguses cultivated in heated cellars. 


No one was less egotistic. Yet he was for ever writing 
about himself. But always in an objective setting. Nature 
and man’s reactions to Nature he could not observe other than 
through his own personality. That personality interested him 
only as a medium. He valued it not for itself alone, but 
exactly as the astronomer values his telescope—as a means to 
an end. 

Psychology emphasizes with ever more strident voice the 
influence on adult life of impressions formed in childhood. 
Hudson’s career was certainly so shaped. He became a field- 
naturalist when a small boy, and when he was a very old man 
he was still a field-naturalist. During the first, the receptive 
quarter of his life, he roamed the Argentine pampas. After 
he had settled in England he discovered the Sussex and the 
Wiltshire downs. They were the nearest approach to the 
wide rolling distances that his youth knew. They drew him 
magnet fashion. He returned to them again and again. Scot- 
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land he never explored. Yet there were whole stretches of the 
Lowlands in which, by a paradox, he would have felt strangely 
at home. 

Hudson occasionally wandered into dark by-ways of 
thought that for an instant were shot with gleams from an- 
other world. In his queer vivid flashes of intuition (that in- 
tuition which is the twin of genius) he came startlingly near 
the findings of modern science. Deep in him lurked some- 
thing of the mystic. The trained practical observer would 
sometimes lay aside his material investigations, and wander 
over the border-line to pry at things not of this earth. He was 
here a pioneer. He anticipated those living men of science 
who blend hard fact with a leaven of transcendentalism. Sit- 
ting among the ruins of Beaulieu Abbey through a long hot 
summer afternoon, he once reconstructed and lived in its past 
until that past became for him the living present : 

Had my eyes encountered the form of a Cistercian monk 
returning from his labour in the fields in his black and 
white robe, the apparition on that day, in the mood I was 
in, would not have surprised me. 

That is Hudson in his mystical vein. Compare with Sir 
Oliver Lodge : 

If once we grasp the idea that the past and future may 
be actually existing .. . 

Hudson’s books are bundles of essays held by a loose cord 
of narrative. He turned them inimitably. Vagrant disquisi- 
tions on a thousand and one subjects. Little monologues on 
the shrilling of grasshoppers ; Spanish verse ; Stonehenge seen 
at sunrise; yew trees in churchyards. Not that he was a 
meandering trifler. Few had knowledge more profound. None 
transmitted it more agreeably. 

I know nothing of his novels. I have not read them. And, 
for the sufficient reason that life is too short to read novels, | 
never shall. But the mandarins are of one mind in instructing 
their disciples that, set against the masculinity of the serious 
work, they are pale, fragile things. I am content with this 
hearsay. 

Hudson never wrote a line for effect. Which is precisely 
why he has given us a higher percentage of effective lines than 
any writer whose topic is the country-side. Twenty years ago 
this is how Arnold Bennett spoke of ‘‘A Shepherd’s Life”’ : 
A large volume, yet one arrives at the end of it with 
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surprising quickness, because the pages seem to slip over 
of themselves. 


That is true of all Hudson’s work. 

“Far Away and Long Ago’”’ (not his best book) was greeted 
with a boom of applause. But Hudson was then too old to be 
moved by clapping or jeers. Success came too late to permit 
of his reaping much material benefit from it. He was never 
affluent. Often he was in downright straitened circumstances. 
“For years he was writing that beautiful prose and no one 
would read it or publish it.’? Yet there were compensations. 
For the greater part of his span (a long one) he was about 
the work that he loved. He wrought at it with the fierce en- 
grossment of the fanatic. No man can ask more. I like to 
think that he died happy in that reflection. 


D. R. LOCK. © 
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THE CORNER HOUSE 


I 


LTHOUGH of more pleasing appearance than the 
A others, and occupying a good corner position, it was 

the last house on the ‘‘estate’’ left unoccupied. The 
speculative builder (‘Creator of To-morrow’s Homes—Gar- 
age and Wireless Set to every house’’) had erected a board 
informing all and sundry that this particular site was 
Eminently Suitable for a Doctor's Residence, but no doctor 
had come. The house had one grave defect ; not of the sort 
that would deter any doctor from taking it, but fatal in the 
eyes of the seekers after To-morrow’s Homes. It had four 
bedrooms; and people said: ‘‘What d’you want with four 
bedrooms, anyway ?”’ and passed it by. 

Gradually the whole estate had passed into occupation. The 
ladies were all able at last to obtain the latest news (and views) 
without going further than the garden fence, and the men 
were able to avail themselves of next-door’s lawn mowers, 
rollers and what-nots to complete necessary work in the gar- 
den instead of spending good money in the First Class Shop- 
ping Centre on the local ‘‘Broadway.’’ Infantile Austins and 
minor Morrisses presently began to make the Verdure-Fringed 
Plaisaunces (builders’ English for grass-bordered roads) lively 
with their purring engines and barking hooters; diminutive 
Singers added to the thrill of life if not to its harmony ; and 
Friday. evenings invariably brought multitudes of little cars 
out into a multitude of little front gardens where a multitude 
of Proud Owners (most of them wondering where the dickens 
the next instalment was to come from) tinkered up their in- 
sides and groomed their outsides in readiness for the families’ 
week-end runs. 

And the week-ends inevitably saw the families on the run. 
The ladies with permanent perms calculated to last, with luck, 
several weeks ; the men with nothing particular to distinguish 
them beyond the variety in depth and bagginess of their plus- 
fours. The rest of the family usually consisted of the dog. 
Quite often there was the company of friends. Occasionally 
there was a child. 

And while the families are enjoying their Saturday after- 
noon in the country or by the sea and coming back bathed in 
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sweet country air and the other fellows’ exhaust, let us return 
to the corner house. 

Something has happened to the corner house this afternoon. 
The agent’s car is at the gate. The agent and a young man 
and woman have alighted and entered the house. Nothing 
like this has happened on the estate since the Smythes came 
and viewed Number 300, Montpelier Drive’s last remaining 
product, lodged an insurance policy as deposit, and moved 
into ‘‘The Hollies’? two weeks later. 

Various ladies not on the run view the strange proceedings 
from behind drawing-room and front bedroom curtains. 
Others from partly opened front doors. Still others, unac- 
quainted with such things as inferiority complexes and the 
old-fashioned conventions of courtesy, from the more excel- 
lent vantage-points afforded by front gardens. 

The corner house having as yet no curtains, the visitors can 
be seen plainly as they pass from room to room. After a 
while the agent emerges, followed by his clients. The agent 
is gay ; is suave; is nodding his head and gently rubbing his 
palms one against the other. Before they enter the car again 
the man and woman turn, and, arm in arm, look back at the 
house for a moment, smiling. 

And all the estate soon knows that the corner house is sold. 
“It’s gone,’’ they say, ‘“‘but what on earth do they want with 
four bedrooms !’’ 

I 

The years pass quickly in these days of high-speed living, 
and it seemed no time before the Homes of To-morrow had 
become the Homes of Yesterday. The speculative builder 
was no doubt running up new “‘estates’’ of still more modern 
Homes for the Day After To-morrow, and incidentally show- 
ing that his previous description was a false one. Indeed, 
many of his victims had long ago begun to wonder whether 
the buildings they occupied and which they had contracted 
to purchase were in reality homes at all. 

True, life went on much as usual. Ladies chatted over 
garden fences and men mowed lawns, and at week-ends there 
were the usual runs to the country in baby cars of various 
makes. A few houses had changed occupants, and here and 
there inferior workmanship or material and careless owner- 
ship had allowed fences to lean, gates to droop, paint to dis- 
colour, crack and peel, and doors and windows to warp and 
become too swollen for their frames; but on the whole life 
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on the estate was much the same to-day as it had been yester- 
day, though the estate itself was showing premature signs 
of age—not to say decay—without having experienced much 
of the quality of childhood, or of the special joys that go with 
youth. 

Of the few children themselves, the younger ones had 
mostly grown to school age and now trundled off each morn- 
ing with their satchels, emerging from the gates in ones and 
joining up into twos and threes by the time they reached the 
school. Always a few pathetically went alone. Here and 
there a house had added to the number of its inmates and a 
baby basked in a new pram in the sunshine. But houses 
where there had been a child from the early days of the estate 
seemed jealous of the fact, and clung to the distinction of 
having just the one; as though by this fact full honour was 
being done to the command Increase and Multiply. 

Although thus outwardly things were much the same, with- 
in the Solidly-Constructed Carefully-Bonded Best-Quality 
g-Inch Brick walls things were not quite the same. The estate 
seemed to have developed a determined and persistent attack 
of Nerves. Many houses suffered badly from one phase of the 
epidemic, of which Number Ten may be taken as typical. 

Number Ten had been newcomers and newly-weds. Mrs. 
Number Ten had made up her mind that the first few years 
of her married life she was going to have a ‘‘good time.” 
Freed from the drudgery of her own home she was now going 
to make up for the past. Not for always, of course. After a 
while she would settle down to things. Time enough then 
for the worries of married life. Children and such-like. And 
Mr. Number Ten, poor specimen, had agreed. And now 
that the settling-down time had come they found things not 
working out as they had expected. The little worries refused 
to make their appearance. All that Mrs. Number Ten had 

got out of eight years of married-life-according-to-plan, eight 
years of having a good time, was a set of nerves that would 
give her no peace. And all that Mr. Number Ten had got 
for falling in with his wife’s views was an ache in his heart 
which he began to fear would never be allayed. And he caught 
himself every now and then feeling anything but love for the 
wife who had brought this upon him. 

Still, there was the car . . . and the garden . . . but the car 
was beginning to pall and the garden seemed empty and quiet 
when it should have echoed with the laughter of romping 
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children—his children. The garden of Number Ten, fike 
many other gardens on that estate, was haunted by the sad 
little ghosts of the Might-Have-Beens. 

And then there was Number Twenty. Here again it was 
a case of nerves, only these were the nerves of a child. Little 
Jenny Number Twenty, age ten. Why a child of that age 
should have nerves was more than Mrs. Number Twenty or 
any of her neighbours could say. And, of course, it worried 
her, and gave her nerves. And it worried Mr. Number 
Twenty, too. He fancied he knew the reason but hadn’t the 
pluck to tell his wife. He asked the doctor about it and the 
doctor emphatically confirmed his own opinion. Old Dr. 
Finch had practised in these parts when the Broadway was 
the village High Street, and when that High Street was full 
of boys and girls as it was now of cars and motor-cycles. He 
knew what Jenny needed ; but he also knew that his prescrip- 
tion would merely send Mrs. Number Twenty into a rage. 
So he said nothing to her, leaving Mr. Number Twenty to 
tell his wife if he thought fit. But he lacked the courage. 
He was all for peace and quiet and he dreaded his wife’s tem- 
per. So he just nursed his own longing for a little son and 
heir and nursed his sorrow for Jenny, whose only ill was that 
she wanted little brothers and sisters to play with but who 
was destined instead to grow up with ‘‘nerves’’ as her con- 
stant companion. 

And in many houses on this modern estate similar tragedies 
were being enacted. As Dr. Finch sat in his study and 
thought things over he passed in review the homes he had 
been called to since the fields around had been turned into 
an ‘“‘estate’’ and the two or three farms, with their cluster of 
cottages for the farm labourers—the homes of yesterday— 
had been demolished to make room for the Homes of To- 
morrow. The visits he paid to those old homesteads had 
usually been to help another sturdy youngster into the world. 
Nerves? No one knew what nerves were in those days! Now 
it was nerves, nerves, everywhere. Most of his callers now 
were women who used the same formula : ‘‘I don’t know what 
it is, Doctor, but my nerves seem to be all wrong !”’ 

His musings were interrupted by the telephone bell. He 
was wanted at the corner house. 


lil 


Once again something was happening at the corner house; 
and again it was something unusual. Unusual, that is, for 
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the estate; the corner house itself had already experienced 
the same happening four times in its short life. But al- 
though it was an unusual event for the estate, the estate knew 
perfectly well what was happening when it saw old Dr. Finch 
hurrying in at the gate and the door ready opened by Mrs. 
Corner House’s mother, who always seemed to be on hand 
for these events, cheery and helpful and obviously in a state 
of delighted expectancy despite the inevitable moments of 
anxiety. And the estate gathered at the gates and fences to 
spread the news, air its views, and pass its verdicts. 

*‘Don’t know how they manage. He can’t have much of 
an income at his job.”’ 

“‘Of course, he doesn’t run a car; and he keeps chickens 
and grows a lot of stuff in the garden.”’ 

**But that can’t make all the difference. And this means 
number five !”’ 

**You know what I heard him say once? He says: ‘God 
never yet made a mouth without providing something to put 
in it!’ ” 

‘Pretty reckless sort of outlook. And rough on her.” 

“Oh, I don’t know; doesn’t look too bad on it. Always 
jolly enough when I see her. Doesn’t seem to worry much; 
too busy, I reckon !”’ 

‘*Well, I call it almost indecent.”’ 

“Irish, aren’t they ?”’ 

‘‘No; they’re English all right enough; but they are 
R.C.’s.” 

“Oh, well—!”’ 

That evening Mr. Corner House was standing at his garden 
gate smoking the pipe of peace and contentment and happi- 
ness; pals with all the world. And he had good reason to 
feel so, for that day God had given them what Mary and he 
had wanted most in all the world—a son, a bonny boy. His 
quiver was well and truly filled: four fine girls and now 
sonny! And his philosophy had proved sound. For every 
new mouth that had come God had provided, so that although 
his salary had never been high, they had all along been at 
least as well off as most of their neighbours on the estate in 
the things that mattered, though the garage at the corner 
house had never housed a car. 

And as he stood bathing in the evening sunshine and thank- 
ing God for—oh, for everything, a familiar figure approached. 
It was the agent who had first brought Mary and him to see 
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the house that had become their home, and in consequence 
of which a mild friendship had sprung up between the two 
men. The agent came up with outstretched eager hand. 

“Well, what’s this I hear? A boy! Congratulations, old 
man—and good luck to him! I must say you look well 
pleased with yourself, and no wonder. Happiest couple on 
the estate, I’ll warrant. A good picture you’d make for the 
old man’s new poster for his Homes of the Future! Penny 
for your thoughts !”’ 

“Thoughts? Well, I’ve been thinking about lots of things. 
But just when you came along my thoughts went back to the 
day you brought Mary and me to this house, and I was 
thinking how lucky it was for us that the old man, in build- 
ing his Homes for To-morrow, had thought of building at 
least one with four bedrooms !”’ 

T. W. C. CURD. 





The Empty Tomb 


HE air was hushed with wonder ; all Nature held its breath, 
As Resurrection thunder shattered the gates of Death. 


The stone that blocked the portal of that dark rock-hewn cave, 
Through Him, the Lord Immortal, no longer fenced a grave. 


The narrow close-walled prison—corruption’s tenement— 
Held Death in sweet derision since Life had there been pent. 
Only the grave-clothes lying, of mortal flesh now freed, 

And white-robed Angels crying, ‘‘Your Lord is riser indeed !”’ 


Oh, story past believing! Lo! empty lies the Tomb, 
For Calvary’s achieving has broken Adam’s doom! 


I. SHIPTON. 











CHINESE ART AND A JESUIT ARTIST 


HE Chinese art treasures have come to London and 

! gone. They have paid but a brief visit, yet they will 

long remain with us. In these times of world-wide 
disquietude, it has been good to enter the doors of the Royal 
Academy and there immediately to cast off the material world 
and lose oneself in a world of the spirit, one of zesthetic values 
surpassing all expectations. For these creations of Chinese 
genius have been a great revelation. 

It is true that in the past, especially after the secret of the 
manufacture of porcelain was discovered in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by the German, Bottger, fashion created in Europe a 
craze for the products of Chinese art. But the call of our mar- 
kets for Chinese wares led in the end to the Chinese supply- 
ing them with products specially designed to suit European 
taste. According to Laufer,’ China was already being influ- 
enced by European art products in 1583—the date when the 
great Jesuit astronomer, Matteo Ricci, arrived there. And 
Cohn’ tells us that ‘“‘In 1680 the Emperor K’ang-hsi set up 
in his palace at Peking a great institution consisting of twenty- 
seven workshops, in which absolutely every article of applied 
art was produced. By far the greater part of the productions 
of Chinese art which have come to Europe belong to this 
period. . . European influences came into play everywhere. 
At first they were successfully subordinated to tradition.” 
Later, ‘‘conscious imitation of Europe . . . brought about a 
universal degeneration.’’ Accordingly, early Chinese art in 
its true indigenous form has hitherto been known here only 
to the few. Certainly never before has it been possible for the 
English public to enjoy in such comprehensive form a selec- 
tion from practically the whole gamut of Chinese art; from 
the earliest ritual bronzes through the figured silks and carved 
jades of nearly two thousand years ago to early Buddhist 
sculpture and devotional painting, to the life-like pottery 
figures of the seventh century, thence to more sculpture and 
to the ceramic marvels, jewellery, jades and nature-painting 
of the tenth century and beyond. 

Some knowledge of the history of China and the progress 


1 “Christian Art in China,” in Mittl. d. Sem. f. Orient. Sprachen, xiii, 


Berlin, 1910. 
2 “Chinese Art,’’ London, 1930. 
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of its culture and thought, as well as of the canons governing 
its art, is essential if that art is to be properly understood : 
here there is room for only the briefest sketch. The greatest 
difficulty in the way of judging the different categories lies in 
the scantiness of material due to the often wholesale destruc- 
tion to which their products were, at various times in the his- 
tory of China, subjected. This history, in so far as it is re- 
corded in writing or based on tradition, is one of constant in- 
ternal upheavals and struggles in the course of the consoli- 
dation of an Empire out of many warring States. In these 
upheavals the creations of Chinese art suffered irreparable 
losses. To-day we are dependent for much of our knowledge 
of this art upon the material excavated from tombs and upon 
the Chinese custom, apparently started in Han times (206 
B.C.—A.D. 220) and long practised, of burying the dead 
wrapped in ancient fabrics and accompanied by pots and pans, 
mirrors, combs, jewels and so on, even by painted clay models 
of the servants and horses which had attended them in life, 
for their use in the Beyond. As public museums and State 
supervision of antiquities and monuments did not exist in 
China until recent years,’ and since the Chinese have never 
varied from their traditional practice of building their houses 
in wood and other perishable material, we should realize that 
at this exhibition we have not always been looking at repre- 
sentative groups of objects from each period and category of 
Chinese art,’ but often at the almost unique survivals of their 
particular age. For instance, both the marvellously conceived 
and carved green jade ‘‘Head and Shoulders of a Horse’ (No. 
553 in the catalogue), a masterpiece of controlled movement 
and of due subordination of realistic to decorative form, and 
the ‘Standing Bodhisattva’’ in stone from the T’ang era of 
about the seventh century (No. 2498)—with its Hellenistic 
treatment of form and showing far more vigour and move- 
ment than was visible elsewhere in the Bodhisattva figures of 
this date—cannot be readily paralleled. 

It was very interesting to observe the difference in spirit and 
treatment between the early ritual vessels in bronze and the 
work produced after the penetration into China of the 
Buddhist Faith and the revival of Confucianism and Taoism. 
The bronzes are full of life and vigour, of understanding of, 
and delight in, natural, especially animal, form; and show 

1Wilhelm, ‘‘Short History of Chinese Civilization,’’ London, 1929. 


* Using the word in the Western sense: the Chinese recognize only callig- 
raphy and painting as real art. 
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how supremely well this form was adapted to the material, and 
the decorative treatment to the required end. These bronzes 
delighted by their sheer certainty and strength. But the gap 
is wide between this fine but materialistic art and that later 
art informed by the calm and meditative spirit of Buddhism 
which came to China in the first century before Christ. This 
spirit was very evident in the long line of sculptured figures 
placed in the Lecture Room. 

Upon entering the rooms which to most people represented 
the zenith of Chinese art—those of the Sung period (A.D. 960 
—1279)—it seemed almost incredible that achievement as 
superb and controlled as this should belong to an era of al- 
most ceaseless warfare. But so it was. ‘‘. . . these three cen- 
turies, centuries of terrible adversity and of outstanding 
political weakness, . . . contained China’s creatively richest 
age.’’* Even without comparative aid of any kind it was 
possible to appreciate the originality—though this era is said 
to derive largely from the classic T’ang—and the faultless 
taste and workmanship displayed especially in its pottery. But 
when one passed on, via the Ming (1368—1644), to the Ch’ing 
era (1644—1912), which brought us to modern times, then the 
full glory of the Sung wares was driven home. Then one 
turned back, to look again and yet again, but never enough, 
upon the purity of line, the delicacy and reticence of colour 
and pattern, the luscious glaze, the unerring sense of balance, 
the skilled craft, which made this Sung pottery a ceaseless 
delight to eye and mind. The sober form and well-judged 
subordination to it of ornament and design—the structural 
balance in short—of this pottery suggested comparison with 
European Renaissance art. That of the later eras, ending in 
definite polychrome colouring, bright hard glazes and insis- 
tent decoration of less ‘‘classical’’ shapes, gradually forfeited 
the restful qualities of the Sung, whence almost emanated a 
spiritual message. The Ming pottery, with its more restless 
character, may be likened to European baroque, which was 
designed to produce an overwhelming superficial effect and 
did so at the cost of simplicity and proportion. 

The sudden appearance of real landscape work in the Sung 
era acquainted us with many absorbing examples of that 
specifically Far Eastern art—pure ink painting—which Cohn 
so rightly terms ‘‘China’s most precious gift to the art of the 
world.’’ There is fine sculpture in this time too, but the de- 
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1 Cohn, op. cit. 
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yotional mood is now largely expressed through brush-work 
in black ink on silk or paper, and the subject is nature. These 
paintings, in which there is no, or scarcely any, colour, nor 
any felt need of it, seem inspired not only by that reverence 
for nature taught by the Taoists, but by some wider philo- 
sophical vision ; and neither in vision nor technique did their 
subtlety cause loss of breadth. Ma Fen’s ‘‘The Hundred 
Geese’”’ (No. 1387) is a miracle of observation and recording 
through an artist’s eyes and hand: almost a tour de force. 
Inimitable example though it is of the best in Chinese brush- 
work, however, it did not seem inspired by the purpose be- 
hind Hsia Kuei’s century-later work, ‘‘A Myriad Miles of the 
Yangtze’ (No. 1127). Not only were drawing, composition, 
movement, brush-work and light and shade of this scroll a joy 
in themselves, but the picture contains elements of greatness 
far above these. The artist has imbued every entrancing inch 
of it with the spirit of the river, of its waters, atmosphere and 
surroundings, of the people, animals and activities belonging 
to its life. He has depicted this great river, not in one tem- 
porary state and moment, but in all its fundamental moods 
through all time. 

With the painting as with the pottery, after the Sung age, 
with certain exceptions, e.g., No. 1606, ‘‘A Bird on an Elzo- 
cocca Tree,’’ time gradually brought a decadence in outlook 
and methods: the rapturous mood was no longer so serenely 
expressed, breadth of treatment gave way to unco-ordinated de- 
tail. But is it correct that all Chinese painting is flat and lack- 
ing in perspective? To the Chinese artist the two-dimensional 
design of his work is certainly of primary importance, and to 
make it good he devotes as much attention to the composition 
of the empty spaces as of the painted parts. Nor does he 
aim, in his technique, at all-over finish or sculptural modelling 
or exact reproduction of colour. He suggests rather than car- 
ries out. But in the finest works in this exhibition—in the 
nature studies as well as the landscape, by virtue of exquisite 
draughtsmanship (and we must not forget that the Chinese 
painter is par excellence a draughtsman, an illustrator) and 
appreciation of subtle tone values—perspective and depth, in 
other words, a third dimension, seemed perfectly conveyed. 
We may believe that the Chinese painter ignores the mechani- 
cal laws of perspective, but in art, as Whistler showed, in- 
tuition may prove a reliable guide. 

The portraits shown were few, and all suggested that the 
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artist was seeing his sitter through much the same eyes as 
nature, that he had looked, not for the accidentals which form 
such an integral part of portraiture, not for the characteristic 
bone-and-flesh structure of the model or for the soul shown in 
his gaze at a particular moment, but rather for the essentials 
which placed him in a certain category or rank, for a kind of 
general guide to his being. This is, in fact, the spirit behind 
most Chinese portraits. The Chinese artist sometimes pleads, 
as a reason (as I heard one do), the difficulty of individual 
portraiture. But he is not intimidated by the vast problems 
which confront him in nature or by his self-imposed (or rather 
traditional) watercolour technique which, unlike the oil-paint- 
ing of the West, must be direct and permits of no second 
thoughts or over-painting. Then what is the reason? One 
must remember that the individual soul is of little account in 
the Buddhist philosophy : the universal spirit is all, and is 
expressed, in art, chiefly in devotional sculpture or nature 
painting. Here, then, is a vast difference between Buddhist 
and Christian thought. In China man counts only as one of 
the manifestations of nature; in the West he ranks above it. 
The Christian Faith teaches that God created the heaven and 
the earth and ‘‘saw that it was good,’’ but that man He made 
‘in His own image.’’ To the West this is the only possible 
belief ; we regard man as an essentially nobler creation than 
the rest of nature. 

Turning with reluctance, since so much else is suggested, 
from these general considerations, certain pictures in the exhi- 
bition by ‘‘Lang Shih-ning’’ attracted attention both because 
of their merit, and because the real name of the artist was 
given in the catalogue as ‘‘Giuseppe Castiglione, Jesuit 
Father.’’ What was he doing in that particular galley? 
When the Jesuit Father Ricci reached Peking in 1595, even 
the tradition of an earlier Christianity had disappeared. The 
inveterate Chinese antipathy to foreigners suggested the new 
method of approach to the new missionaries. They had 
to show that the fancied Chinese superiority to the European 
was not real, and thus, by proving that they had something to 
teach the East in the way of the arts and sciences, open the 
door to instruction in the matter of religion. Hence, we find 
members of the Society, ‘‘all things to all men,’’ occupying 
themselves at Court in constructing observatories, laying out 
gardens, planning building, and otherwise, by the services 
they rendered, gaining tolerance for their religious teaching. 
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Giuseppe Castiglione, S.J.," was only one of a number of 
religious artists whom various Emperors delighted to employ. 
The catalogue is wrong in calling him a priest, for he joined 
the Order as a lay-brother and served in that capacity on the 
missions. Several other Brothers were enrolled amongst the 
Court artists, but specimens of his work alone appeared in this 
exhibition. He was born, according to most scholars, in 
Milan in 1688, the year of our Whig Revolution. Highly 
talented, trained in the broad and vigorous style of the great 
masters, he might, according to one authority,’ have filled a 
distinguished place among Italian painters. His natural piety 
and religious leanings, however, led him to join the Society 
and, in course of time, he found himself bound for the Chinese 
mission ; arriving at Peking in 1715, and his talents becom- 
ing known, he was ordered to exercise them for the benefit of 
the Emperor and did so, as an official Court painter, for just 
over fifty years. 

Lang Shih-ning, as Castiglione was called in China, served 
three Imperial masters of the Ch’ing Dynasty: K’ang-hsi 
(1662—1723), his son Yung Ch’eng (1723—1736) and his 
grandson Ch’ien Lung (1736—1795). We hear nothing 
definite of his relations with the first of these ; the earliest in- 
formation merely states that his time was so taken up with 
puerile Court activities that he had barely the leisure to com- 
plete for one of the Jesuit churches in Peking two large paint- 
ings, one representing Constantine on the point of victory, 
the other Constantine, victorious and triumphant through the 
Cross. For Yung Ch’eng he painted several pictures, and 
was rewarded by gifts, but the Emperor would never speak to 
him in person. By Ch’ien Lung, however, he and several other 
Jesuits, Jean-Denis Attiret’ amongst them, were looked upon 
with particular favour. The Emperor was prodigal in his showof 
esteem and care for the Jesuit Brother, and came almost daily 
to watch him at work and chat with him. This, we are told, 
was not so much on account of his talent or compliance with 
the Imperial wishes, as for his modesty and virtuous mode of 


1 These details are mostly drawn from two scholarly articles dealing exhaus- 
tively with most of the available literary sources for the artist’s life: ‘‘Les 
‘Conquétes de 1’Empereur de la Chine,’ ’’ by Professor Paul Pelliot, published 
in the sinological journal T’oung Pao, xx, Leyden, 1921, and ‘‘Le Frére Joseph 
Castiglione,’’ No. 293 in the Variétés Sinologiques No. 60: ‘‘Notices Bio- 
graphiques et Bibliographiques sur les Jésuites de 1’Ancienne Mission de Chine,’’ 
by Pére Louis Pfister, S.J., Shanghai, 1934. 

*F. Feuillet de Conches, whose article, ‘‘Les peintres européens en Chine,”’ 
ye Contemporaine, xx, Paris, 1856, has been drawn upon by Pfister 
0p. cit.). 


3 To his letters we owe much valuable information about their activities. 
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life. But there seems to have been another reason. At first, 
apparently, the style of Castiglione’s work found considerable 
approval ; but after a time it was judged too European : the 
modelling of the flesh, the chiaroscuro, the cast shadows, 
proved unpleasing to Ch’ien Lung, himself an artist,’ who 
took the matter in hand personally, with the result that Castig. 
lione had to correct and alter his work until it met the approval 
of his Imperial patron. He had more or less to unlearn his 
early training and to abandon the large-style treatment of 
historical subjects and portraits for meticulous painting in 
oils on glass’ or in watercolour on silk, of trees, fruit and ani- 
mals—rarely figures. Instead of creating pictures he had to 
design such articles as blinds, hangings, screens and fans. 
Laufer (0p. cit.) speaks, in connexion with the studio of paint- 
ing established by the Jesuits at the Court of Ch’ien Lung (to 
which, of course, Castiglione belonged), of ‘‘Castiglione and 
Attiret, those poor painters whose own genius was cruelly sup- 
pressed and gagged by Imperial command”’ ; and de Conches 
(‘Les peintres européens, etc.’’) says that Castiglione was 
obliged, at the Court of Peking, to bow to all the caprices of 
Chinese art and, artist though he was, to become merely a 
man skilled in servile imitations. Certainly nothing in his 
original manner found place in the exhibition. 

He painted several portraits of Ch’ien Lung and took ad- 
vantage of his friendliness freely to plead with him for the un- 
hampered practice of the Christian religion in China. But 
this Emperor’s attitude to missionary activities in his Em- 
pire resembled that of his father Yung Ch’eng rather than of 
his more liberal-minded grandfather K’ang-hsi. Castiglione’s 
courage, on the occasion of the persecutions of Christians in 
1737, in reminding the Emperor that K’ang-hsi had per- 
mitted the preaching of Christian doctrines throughout the 
Chinese Empire, and that this was his, Castiglione’s, sole pur- 
pose in coming to China, though it did not offend his august 
patron, did not greatly influence him either. According to 
an article in The Bijutsu Kenkyu, x, Tokyo, October, 1932, 
Ishida Mikinosuke draws attention to the fact, already affirmed 
but not widely known, that Castiglione played an important 
part in the Peking Mission; that he succeeded more than 
twice in rescuing foreign missionaries from maltreatment in- 
flicted upon them by the emperors of the Ch’ing Dynasty, 


1 Two of his works were shown at the exhibition. 
2A European accretion to Chinese art. 
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especially Yung Ch’eng and Ch’ien Lung. He could not, how- 
ever, in spite of every effort, prevent the martyrdom in 1746 
of the missionaries arrested in the Fou-kien persecution. A 
conversation, on this occasion, between him and his overlord 
(recorded in the ‘‘Lettres édifiantes’’), is noteworthy. To the 
Emperor’s question, ‘‘Tell me, do Christians fear death ?’’, 
Castiglione replied, ‘“Those who have lived well do not fear 
it: those who have lived ill fear it greatly.’’ ‘‘But,’’ said 
Ch’ien Lung, ‘‘how can one know if one has lived well or ill ?”’ 
“Conscience tells us that,’’ answered the Brother. However, 
like Pilate the Emperor did not pursue the question, but when 
Castiglione made further intercession merely replied, ‘‘hua 
pa’’ (‘Get on with your painting’’). 

He did so, to some purpose. Hu Ching, who included in 
his ‘‘History of the Paintings of the Department [of Paint- 
ing] of the Reigning Dynasty,”’ (1816), descriptions of fifty- 
six works by Castiglione, considers that he excelled as a painter 
of animals and flowers, but adds that the Emperor Ch’ien 
Lung declared that ‘‘in the painting of portraits none excels 
Lang Shih-ning.’’ His participation in the building of the 
garden of the summer palace in Peking, the Yuan-ming-yuan, 
burnt down in 1860, must also, says Hou King, be regarded 
as one of the important achievements in his career. Details of 
Ch’ien Lung’s order to Castiglione and other artists to ‘‘draw 
up general plans’”’ of it will be found in Pelliot (op. cit.). In 
1758 he was publicly honoured for his long services to this 
Emperor by gifts, including a picture inscribed in his praise 
by the hand of the ruler himself, which were carried in triumph 
through Peking to the Jesuit College. He survived the hon- 
our only a few years and died three days before his seventy- 
eighth birthday, on July 16, 1766. If we may trust his epi- 
taph,’ his long sojourn in a heathen Court did nothing to im- 
pair his religious spirit. 

We must now say a word about those few pictures of his 
which chanced to appear at Burlington House.* 

No. 2041. ‘‘Landscape.’’ Painting in colour on silk.—The 
composition shows the various features of mountain land- 
scape placed one above the other, starting with the foreground 
at the bottom, as if the eye-line were very high. This sum- 
mary treatment of aerial perspective and the isolation of the 

1 Given by Pfister, op. cit. 

*The China Journal, Jan., 1930, publishes a complete list of Castiglione’s 


paintings. His famous ‘‘The Hundred Horses’’ (twelve scenes, 1728) is re- 
produced in photogravure in the China Journal, April, 1930. 
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different features is typical of Chinese pictures, but these 
features are more fully modelled than is usual in Chinese 
painting, thus giving an additionally unco-ordinated look to 
a not especially attractive design. With only his other four 
works to judge by, one would scarcely have recognized 
Castiglione’s individuality in this one, and one wondered from 
what period in his career it came. 

No. 2097. ‘‘Flower Study.’’ Painting in colour on silk.— 

No. 2168. ‘‘Peonies in a Vase.’’ Painting in colour on 
silk.—Seen away from a Chinese cultural setting these two 
flower studies would probably strike one as very beautiful 
examples of Chinese painting. Beautiful they are, but it was 
largely their un-Chinese qualities which drew the eye to them. 
They follow the Chinese convention in their general arrange- 
ment, their straight perspective and isometric planning, their 
flat background and pure colour and the loving treatment of 
nature. One understood what de Conches (0p. cit.) meant 
when he said that ‘“‘the still-lifes painted by Castiglione and 
Attiret for Ch’ien Lung had to show all the precise detail of 
natural history paintings in which one can count the hairs of 
the animals, the scales of the fishes, the veins of the leaves 
and flowers.’’ He might have added, ‘‘and the texture of all 
the objects,’’ for one can almost feel the cold pottery of the 
vases in contrast with the warm silkiness of the flower-petals, 
the fibrous quality of the stems and leaves. One wonders if 
the Chinese realized what was foreign about these paintings 
—their all-over finish (unlike the suggestive technique of the 
pure Chinese artist), and a certain realism in the use of light 
and shade which reveals an appreciation of something beyond 
the application of mere local colour and rigid canons of 
technique, and betrays the European artist (Plate I). 

No. 2880. ‘‘Kazak Kirghis envoys presenting horses to the 
Emperor Ch’ien Lung.”’ Scroll painting in colour on paper. 
—In this picture, regarded in China as one of his master- 
pieces, Castiglione welds with most happy results Chinese 
traditions in art and a Western bias. It is an illustration, 
telling a story and carried out almost in the spirit of miniature 
painting, with great attention paid throughout to detail. Quite 
Chinese is the treatment of the foliage, the absence of shadow, 
the hand withdrawn into the sleeve. But the heads of the 
Emperor and of the men grouped about him are not in the 
traditional manner, except that the former, as it had to be, 
is larger than those of the lesser fry. With their delicately- 
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modelled features, spontaneous expressions and eyes full of 
life, these heads are all living portraits and give interest to 
the whole picture. And in one man’s head on the right the 
artist has been unable to refrain from the full use of cast 
shadow. So again the European artist betrays himself. 
(Plate II: only half the picture represented horses; and 
grooms occupy the rest.) 

No. 3058. Fan. Colour on paper.—On close inspection 
this pleasing green landscape in the Chinese manner, with 
simple colour, is seen to be executed in greater all-over detail 
and with more feeling for true perspective and solidity than is 
usual in Chinese art. 

One feels, in conclusion, that this remarkable man, brought 
out of obscurity in this remarkable way to the notice of a 
generation widely separate in space and time, deserves a fuller 
study founded on more material. But, in the circumstances, 
like the exhibition itself, he must be content with a very 
inadequate appreciation. 

J. JOSHUA. 





The Mass 


‘¢WT is the Mass that matters.’’ Night and day 
God hears the murmuring of the faithful Earth 

Unceasingly beseeching. That dread Way 

Of Sacrifice which followed on the birth 

Of the Great Sacrament, with Him we tread, 

Close in His footsteps, Who that Way first trod, 

And all day long, in Mystic Wine and Bread, 

God’s Son made man is offered up to God. 


Resistless impetration! How may He 

Who thus redeemed us now our prayers deny, 
Seeing Who offers them with us? Not we— 
Not we alone, O God! thus ceaseless cry 
Beseeching grace, but He Who for us died, 
Our Priest, our Victim, offers with us still 
Himself Gethsemanéd and Crucified ! 

So the Son’s Mass compels the Father’s Will. . . 


We know, O God! that we Thy Face shall see: 
How should Thy Father’s Heart deny it us, 
When in the Mass each prayer is wingéd thus— 
‘Through Christ Thy Son, our Lord and Saviour, He 
Who reigns eternally in Heaven with Thee’’? 
Amen. So be it. Yea! so shall it be! 

WILLIAM BLISS. 








“LIFTING” 


A FOLK-LORE ECCENTRICITY OF EASTER-TIDE 
" CURIOUS custom which has only fallen into abey- 


ance in the lifetime of the present generation—if it is 

even now entirely extinct—was formerly observed on 
Easter Monday and Tuesday throughout a great part of Eng- 
land and Wales. It seems to have been most prevalent in 
Lancashire, Durham and North Wales, but it was practised 
in the last century as far south as Birmingham and even in 
Herefordshire. The essential feature was the lifting on Easter 
Monday of girls and women by men, while, on the Tuesday, 
the men were themselves lifted by the women and girls. As 
to the manner of carrying this out, local usage admitted a 
good deal of latitude, and it is curious that all the descriptions 
commonly appealed to by those writers who, in ‘‘Notes and 
Queries,’’ Brand, Hone, and similar sources, have dealt with 
the subject, are relatively speaking quite late in date. The 
technical word most commonly used for the practice was 
“*heaving,’’ but neither in this form, nor under “‘lifting,’’ is 
the Oxford English Dictionary able to quote any example 
prior to the close of the eighteenth century. The earliest con- 
temporary account of the observance I have come across occurs 
in the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine’’ for 1784, where a contributor 
writing from Manchester describes the procedure thus : 


One or more take hold of each leg, and one or more of 
each arm near the body and lift the person up in a hori- 
zontal position three times. It is a rude, indecent and 
dangerous diversion, practised chiefly by the lower class 
of people. Our magistrates constantly prohibit it by the 
bellman, but it subsists at the end of the town, and the 
women have of late years converted it into a money job.’ 


In Hone’s ‘‘Every-Day Book’’ (1826) we find another first- 
hand account borrowed from a letter written before 1812 by a 
Mr. Thomas Loggan to Sir Henry Ellis. The communica- 
tion runs as follows : 

I was sitting alone last Easter Tuesday, at breakfast 
in the Talbot Inn at Shrewsbury, when I was surprised by 


1 “The Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ 1784, p. 96. 
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the entrance of all the female servants of the house hand- 
ing in an armchair, laced with white, and decorated with 
ribbons and favours of different colours. I asked them 
what they wanted. Their answer was they came to heave 
me; it was the custom of the place on that morning, and 
they hoped I would take a seat in their chair. It was 
impossible not to comply with a request very modestly 
made, and to a set of nymphs in their best apparel, and 
several of them under twenty. I wished to see all the 
ceremony and seated myself accordingly. The group 
then lifted me from the ground, turned the chair about 
and I had the felicity of a salute from each. I told them 
I supposed there was a fee due upon the occasion, and 
was answered in the affirmative ; and having satisfied their 
demands in this respect, they withdrew to heave others.’ 


Some sixty years later, a very respectable maid-servant, also 
a Salopian, gave the following account to a correspondent of 
“Notes and Queries,’’ who writes : 


When me and Ellen [said my informant] was servants 
at the Hall we went in of a Easter Tuesday for to lift the 
master. He was that good-natured, was the old Squire; 
still we were a bit uneasy, and of course we knocked at 
the door first. ‘‘Come in,’’ he says; so we come in, and 
I says sheepish-like: ‘‘If you please, Sir, it’s Easter 
Tuesday, and we coom to lift you.’”’ ‘‘Aye, I know what 
you want, wenches,”’ he says, ‘“‘but I are too weak. You 
go to Mrs. Smith and ax for five shillings; that’s better 
till lifting o’ me.’’ So, of course, we said ‘‘thank you, 
Sir’ and backed out again.’ 


But the high decorum of domestics within doors was cer- 
tainly not always maintained in the open air. In Lancashire 
and Cheshire we hear how ‘‘on the first day a party of men 
go with a chair into every house to which they can gain ad- 
mission, force every female to be seated in their vehicle, and 
lift them up three times with loud huzzas, for this they claim 
the reward of a chaste salute which those who are too coy to 
submit to may get exempted from by a fine of one shilling 
and receive a written testimony.’’* Other observers tell us 
that in Shropshire a chair was carried round decorated with 


1 Hone, ‘‘Every-Day Book, ” Vol. I, p. 
2 “‘Notes and Queries,” Sixth Series, Vol. Vin, p- 234. 
3 Brand, ‘‘Popular Antiquities” (1873), p. 155. 
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evergreens and ribbons, together with a basin of water and a 
posy. ‘The posy was dipped in water and the young woman's 
feet sprinkled with it ‘by way of a blessing’ while she was held 
aloft in the chair.’’ The chair, we are further told, had to be 
‘lifted from the ground three times, and turned round in the 
air, and the feet then sprinkled.’’ It is also stated that “‘the 
heaving party were rewarded by a kiss, and generally, when 
men were heaved, by a gift of money. Those who refused to 
be heaved had to pay forfeit.’’* In Warwickshire, possibly 
at Birmingham, a correspondent wrote to Hone about the 
year 1820: 


Many a time have I passed along the streets inhabited 
by the lower orders of the people, and seen parties of 
jolly matrons assembled round tables on which stood a 
foaming tankard of ale. There they sat in all the pride 
of absolute sovereignty, and woe to the luckless man that 
dared to invade their prerogatives! As sure as he was 
seen he was pursued; as sure as he was pursued he was 
taken ; and as sure as he was taken he was heaved and 
kissed and compelled to pay sixpence for leave and license 
to depart. 

But Hone, in the spirit of that still bigoted age, was not 
content to leave the matter with a bare statement of the facts. 
It was necessary to improve the occasion, and he goes on: 


Conducted as “‘lifting’’ appears to have been by the 
blooming lasses of Shrewsbury, and acquitted, as all who 
are actors in the usage anywhere must be, of even the 
slightest knowledge that this practice is an absurd per- 
formance of the Resurrection, still it must strike the re- 
flective mind as at least an absurd custom ‘‘more honoured 
in the breach than the observance.’’ It has been handed 
down to us from the bewildering ceremonies of the 
Romish Church and may easily be discountenanced into 
disuse by opportune and mild persuasion. If the children 
of ignorant persons be properly taught, they will per- 
ceive in adult years the gross faults of their parentage, 
and so instruct their own offspring, that not a hand or 
voice shall be lifted or heard from the sons of labour, in 
support of a superstition that darkened and dismayed 
man, until the printing-press and the Reformation en- 
sured his final enlightenment and emancipation.’ 


1 Burne, ‘‘Folk Lore,’’ 1883, pp.336—7. 
* Hone, ‘‘Every-Day Book,”’ Vol. I, p. 425. 
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One would be a little curious to know on which of ‘‘the 
bewildering ceremonies of the Romish Church’’ this practice 
is founded. One would also like definite evidence to prove 
that any such usage as that described above was current during 
the Middle Ages. Of course, these folk-lore observances often 
have their roots buried deep in remote antiquity. It would 
be rash to affirm that no trace of such a custom could possibly 
come to light, but despite the attention which has been paid 
during the last century to the religious ceremonial of the 
Middle Ages and also to the superstitious abuses sometimes 
connected with it, I am unaware that any practice kindred to 
that under discussion has been discovered and made the sub- 
ject of comment. There seems to be no mention of anything 
of the sort in the long article on Easter which has been in- 
cluded in the sixth volume of Bachtold-Staubli, ‘‘Handworter- 
buch des deutschen Aberglaubens.’”’ John Aubrey, in his 
“‘Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme,”’ as well as the Eng- 
lish Reformers of the sixteenth century who were keen to turn 
to profit every observance which could be invested with a 
superstitious character, are equally silent. This is a case in 
which the burden of proof lies entirely with him who makes 
the assertion. Mr. Hone assumes that the usage is of 
“Romish”’ origin, but he is not even able to trace this par- 
ticular practice of ‘‘lifting’’ to any date prior to 1770. It is, 
of course, probably much older, it may be even medieval, 
but it had nothing to do with any religious ceremonial. One 
may say with confidence that this form of horseplay was 
simply an exuberant development of the festive spirit which 
was sanctioned, if not encouraged, by the Church after the 
austere restraint of the Lenten season. Nowhere and at no 
period of the world’s history can we suppose the ruder ele- 
ments of the population to have been very refined in their 
choice of amusements when they were free to divert them- 
selves. The Church can be held responsible for no more than 
the recognition that a certain relaxation was permissible on 
the two days following Easter Sunday. The main point in- 
volved will become clear to anyone who reads the observa- 
tions made regarding this season by the liturgists John Beleth 
(possibly an Englishman by birth, who lived in the twelfth 
century), and William Duranti (Durandus), Bishop of 
Mende (an Italian, but like Beleth long resident in France), 
who died a century later. A quotation from the section in 
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which Beleth deals with Easter week will suffice by way of 
illustration. 


It remains for us now [he says] to say something of a 
kind of decembrian freedom’ (de quadam libertate decem- 
bri) which in certain localities is tolerated by usage. For 
there are some churches in which the custom prevails 
that even Bishops or Archbishops, living in a clergy 
house, disport themselves with their own dependants so 
that they even condescend to take part in a game of ball. 
And this freedom I call decembrian because of old 
amongst heathen peoples it was usual that in the month 
of December slaves, and waiting maids, and herdsmen 
should be allowed a certain liberty and should for a time 
be on a footing of equality with their masters, keeping 
holiday together after the crops had all been gathered in. 
Although in truth some great churches, as for example, 
that of Reims, practise this sort of diversion, it is, I sub- 
mit, more praiseworthy to abstain from it. Be it noted 
also that in most districts it is customary for wives on 
Easter Monday to beat their husbands (mulieres maritos 
suos verberare), and for the husbands on the Tuesday to 
reciprocate, just as it used to be permissible for slaves in 
December to take their masters to task.’ 


In a similar section Durandus, who has evidently had 
Beleth’s treatise before him, speaks in much the same terms, 
repeating the statement that wives beat their husbands on the 
Monday, and that the husbands on the Tuesday beat their 
wives. He lets us know, however, that besides taking part 
in ball games, great prelates on these days sometimes played 
at dice with their clerical household or even joined with them 
in dancing and singing.’ An entry in the Household Ex- 
penses of Edward I (a.D. 1290) describes how on May 15th 
of that year a handsome payment was made to seven ladies 
and damsels of the Queen’s retinue ‘‘who on the day after 
Easter had caught the King in his bed’’ (ceperunt in lecto 
suo). This, no doubt, refers to some sort of sportive con- 
vention between the sexes similar, for example, to the penalty 
of a pair of gloves which a gentleman asleep in an armchair 


1 Horace, Sat., Book ii, n. 7, tells us something about this custom of the 
Saturnalia. He there encourages his slave Davus: ‘Age, libertate decembri 
. utere,’’ etc. 
® Beleth, ‘‘Divinorum Officiorum Explicatio,’’ chap. 120. 
3 Durandus, ‘‘Rationale,’’ Book vi, chap. 86, n. 9. 
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was expected to pay when he was surprised and saluted by 
a lady before he awoke, but there is no hint that the damsels 
came to “‘lift’’ the King, and it is ridiculous to suppose that 
any religious significance attached to this sort of pleasantry. 
Though one writer after another persists in asserting that 
the practice was ‘‘an absurd performance of the Resurrec- 
tion’’ inherited from the superstitious rites of the Church of 
Rome, the only shadow of justification for such supposed 
symbolism which I have been able to find is a statement of 
Mr. Francis T. Havergal that in Hereford the party of young 
men who went around from farm to farm on Easter Monday 
to heave the girls ‘‘would sing ‘Jesus Christ is risen again’ ”’ 
on entering the house.’ Assuming even the correctness of 
this account, there is nothing which suggests a pre-Reforma- 
tion antiquity in such a phrase. 

But let me turn now to a somewhat different aspect of this 
matter of lifting. It is suggested by a curious passage in 
Pepys’s Diary, where, under July 31, 1665, he writes: 


This evening with Mr. Brisband, speaking of enchant- 
ments and spells, I telling him some of my charms, he 
told me this, of his own knowledge at Bordeaux in 
France. The words were these : 


Voyci un corps mort, 

Royde comme un Baston, 

Froid comme Marbre, 

Leger comme un Esprit, 

Levons le au nom de Jésus Christ. 


He saw four little girls, very young ones—all kneeling, 
each of them, upon one knee; and one began the first 
line, whispering in the ear of the next, and the second to 
the third, and the third to the fourth, and she to the first. 
Then the first began the second line, and so round quite 
through ; and, putting each one finger only to a boy that 
lay flat upon the ground, as if he were dead, at the end of 
the words, they did with their four fingers raise this boy 
as high as they could reach; and Mr. Brisband, being 
there and wondering at it, as also being afraid to see it, 
for they would have had him to have borne a part in say- 
ing the words, in the room of one of the little girls that 
was so young that they could hardly make her learn to 
repeat the words, did, for fear there might be some slight 


1 Havergal, ‘‘Herefordshire Words and Phrases’’ (1887), p. 47- 
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used in it by the boy, or that the boy might be light, call 
the cook of the house, a very lusty fellow, as Sir G. 
Carteret’s cook, who is very big ; and they did raise him 
just in the same manner. This is one of the strangest 
things I ever heard, but he tells it me of his own know- 
ledge, and I do honestly believe it to be true. I enquired 
of him whether they were Protestant or Catholic girls; 
and he told me they were Protestant, which made it the 
more strange to me.’ 


If this anecdote served no other purpose it would at least 
suffice to show that old or young may find a certain amuse- 
ment in lifting each other, without any thought of symboliz- 
ing the Resurrection. But, in fact, ‘‘the lifting game,”’ as it 
has been called, has often been practised, and apart from the 
supposed efficacy of some such spell as that just quoted, it 
does seem at first sight to present a curious problem in 
physics. One cannot help feeling a doubt whether Mr. Bris- 
band’s account of what he witnessed was quite as accurate as 
he believed it to be. The synchronization of the lifters in tak- 
ing a deep breath is always insisted upon as a very essential 
feature in the experiment, but nothing is said of it here. In 
a passage of Sir David Brewster’s ‘‘Natural Magic’’ he dis- 
cusses the conditions under which the marvel is worked, and 
practically speaking propounds no positive solution. A 
demonstration of the phenomenon, he tells us, was more than 
once given in his presence by a certain Major H. who had 
learnt the procedure from an officer in the American Navy. 
Sir David’s own account of what he witnessed runs as follows: 


The heaviest person in the party lies down upon two 
chairs, his legs being supported by the one and his back 
by the other. Four persons, one at each leg, and one at 
each shoulder, then try to raise him and they find his 
dead weight to be very great, from the difficulty they 
experience in supporting him. When he is replaced in 
the chair, each of the four persons takes hold of the body, 
as before, and the person to be lifted gives two signals 


1 It is curious that an analogous game seems to flourish in Sicily where it 
is called ‘‘A vola vola la mortu,”’ but here the children keep up a continuous 
whistle made by the drawing in of the breath. ‘‘It is said to be the children’s 
firm belief that in this way the ‘corpse’ becomes as light as a feather, and 
that he ought to be able to raise himself in the air and there remain suspended 
as long as the whistling proceeds.’’ See Hastings, ‘‘Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics,’’ Vol. VI, pp. 169—170; and Pitré, ‘‘Bibl. Tradiz. Pop. Sicil.,” 
Vol. XIII, p. 263. 
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by clapping his hands. At the first signal, he himself 
and the four lifters begin to draw a long and full breath ; 
and when the inhalation is completed, or the lungs filled, 
the second signal is given for raising the person from 
the chair. To his own surprise, and that of his bearers, 
he rises with the greatest facility, as if he were no heavier 
than a feather.’ 


Sir David adds, as a point which had come under his own 
observation, that if one of the lifters does not keep time in 
taking breath, his corner seems to create a difficulty and to 
lag behind. Major H. also declared that, when six people 
took part, a very heavy man could be lifted on the points of 
their forefingers, but he asserted that no such experiment 
would succeed if the person to be lifted were placed upon a 
board and the strength of the individuals were applied to the 
board. 

In Sir David Brewster’s opinion, expressed more than a 
century ago, the subject ‘‘merited careful investigation.’’ I 
have not attempted any research with a view to learning what 
has been done in the matter since then, but there is a curious 
account which I have come across of a practical experiment 
carried out in America by Mr. Hereward Carrington in 1921. 
He describes first of all how— 


All four persons doing the lifting bend forward several 
times in unison, inhaling and exhaling deeply together. 
The person seated in the chair also inhales and exhales 
at the same time. On the fifth count (say) all five per- 
sons hold their breath; the fingers of the four lifters are 
rapidly inserted under the arms and legs of the seated 
subject, and the lift is made. It is a fact, which practi- 
cally everyone will attest, that under these circumstances 
the person lifted seems to lose weight. A heavy man, 
whom it is found impossible to lift at first, will be lifted 
with apparent ease upon the lifters’ four fingers, after 
the breathing and bending exercises have been taken. 
That is the subjective impression of the lifters. The ques- 
tion, of course, is: Is there really any loss of weight, or 
is this simply a subjective impression—an illusion ? 


To decide this point Mr. Carrington carried out an experi- 
ment upon registering scales. The four lifters, the chair and 
the person to be lifted—in this case an attractive young lady, 


1 Brewster, ‘‘Natural Magic,”’ p. 256. 
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who, to judge from the photographs of the experiment, could 
certainly not have weighed as much as ten stone—were all 
accommodated upon a stage so connected with a weighing 
apparatus that their united weight was automatically regis- 
tered upon a dial two or three feet in diameter. Here we are 
told that on the fifth count the lift was made, and that the 
hand of the dial at once recorded a diminution which, in 
several successive trials, varied from fifty-two to sixty pounds. 
Mr. Carrington adds: “In our weighing tests no gain of 
weight was at any time reported, invariably a loss, which, 
however, slowly returned to normal as the subject was held 
for some considerable time in the air.”’ * 

I must confess that although these results may at first sight 
seem puzzling, they do not in my opinion suggest anything 
abnormal. The whole effect is apparently due to the elasticity 
of muscular action. If anyone standing upon a weighing 
machine makes a small vertical jump, the hand of the dial 
recedes, and a similar springing effort, though it does not re- 
sult in an actual leap into the air, may, nevertheless, involve 
a diminution of pressure. But all this is a matter of physics 
with which I am quite incompetent to deal. Such experi- 
ments, in any case, whether undertaken at Easter or any other 
time, are harmless enough, and the most censorious of critics 
will not venture to suggest that any superstitious parody of 
Our Lord’s Resurrection can be involved in them. 

As regards the lifting game an interesting testimony, based 
upon personal experience, has been very kindly brought to 
my notice since the above was written. The correspondent 
in question urges that any active co-operation between lifters 
and lifted is quite unnecessary, and that apparently no atten- 
tion need be paid to synchronous inhalation. The description 
of such an experiment runs thus: 


Four persons stand round the seated subject and place 
their hands palm downwards, one on top of another in 
rotation, on his head, pressing downwards lightly. The 
hands are then taken off his head and immediately the 
lifters place their joined forefingers beneath the knees and 
arms of the subject and raise him. No deep breath need 
be taken, nor any notable effort made. I have known an 
eleven stone subject shoot up in the air so easily as nearly 
to overbalance off the lifters’ fingers who were not expect- 
ing such a result. In more than one case I have been 


1H. Carrington, ‘‘The Story of Psychic Research,’’ pp. 227—228. 
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the only one of the group of five (lifters and lifted) to 
have made the experiment before. I have first made them 
join their fingers (hands brought together, as for prayer, 
with the first fingers only projecting) and try to lift the 
subject with every auxiliary advantage of preparedness, 
etc., but to no purpose; but after the ritual of head-pres- 
sure has been observed, although in the excitement of 
getting their fingers back into position they often are 
at sixes and sevens, the subject goes up easily, however 
obstinate and unwilling he may be. No doubt this has 
a physical explanation, and certainly the effect of having 
one’s head thus pressed upon gives one a feeling of light- 
headedness, but it is interesting nevertheless, and the 
sensation of being almost thrown into the air against 
one’s will is peculiar. 


Finally, to return to the Easter custom of ‘‘heaving,’’ as 
practised a century or two back, there can be little doubt that 
it is merely a variant of the similar licence which prevailed at 
“‘Hock-tide.’’ In spite of much that has been written on the 
subject, both the precise date and the characteristics of this 
celebration still remain rather obscure. The editors of the 
Oxford English Dictionary arrived at the conclusion that 
Hock Monday and Hock Tuesday were the Monday and Tues- 
day after Low Sunday. They add that on these days ‘‘in 
pre-Reformation times money was collected for church and 
parish purposes with various festive and sportive customs.”’ 
Further, they state that : 


The earlier custom seems to have been the seizing and 
binding (by women on Monday, and by men on Tues- 
day) of persons of the opposite sex who released them- 
selves by a small payment. After this was prohibited 
[we have a definite record of such a proclamation in Lon- 
don in 1406'] recourse was had to the plan of stretching 
ropes or chains across the streets for the same purpose. 


There can, however, be no doubt that the freedom which 
tradition permitted on these days took many different shapes. 
In Durham, for example, as Brand informs us, ‘‘on one day 
the men take off the women’s shoes which are only to be re- 
deemed by a present, on another day the women take off the 

1 A proclamation was made on the Friday ‘‘ante quindenam Paschae’’ to the 
following effect: ‘‘Qe null persone di ceste Citee teygne, ou constreyne ascun 


persone deinz meason ou de hors pur hokkyng lundi ne marsdy proscheins 
appelles Hokkedayes.’’ Riley, ‘‘Memorials of London,”’ Vol. I, p. 562. 
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men’s in like manner.’’ The whole may probably be traced 
to a pre-historic celebration among the Teutonic races of a 
spring festival, roughly identified with the first day of April. 
Since, however, in Christian times, Lent and Holy Week 
were apt to interfere, the observance was, for the most part, 
transferred until after Easter Sunday, some localities laying 
stress upon the Monday and Tuesday of Easter week, others 
upon the Monday and Tuesday following. There is, however, 
in neither case the least ground for regarding the frolic as a 


celebration to which any religious symbolism was attached. 
HERBERT THURSTON, 





Music 


USIC ariseth on chromatic wing, 
in the air hovering, 
to teach men in their dreams 
motives that weary not, and unexhausted themes. 


Unbound is Music’s mouth, notes wild and strange 
course in unfettered range; 

its tones at times resound 

in a sharp grating or a rough and raucous round. 
A wagon, heavy with its wheaten load 
strikes Music from the road,— 

most eloquent its tongue 

of red-lipped harvest songs, field choruses unsung, 


And harsh the waves upon a rocky shore, 
the Music of whose roar 
mounteth the air in flame, 
song-beacons of strange realms from which their glory came, 


But low and sweet is Music’s murmuring, 
voiced by a mountain spring, 
in cadences so fine 
they ring for ears more spirit-fired, more keen than mine. 


There was a voice I heard in childish hours, 
sweet as the breath of flowers, 
its Music comes and goes 
fleeting as quilted petals of a fading rose, 
But not so sweet as that unearthly tone, 
to waking hours unknown, 
that voiceless, soundless Word, 
that in the springtime once I dreamed but never heard. 
I. SUTHERLAND GROOM. 
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CHURCH UNITY SOUGHT IN VAIN 


6¢ UR hope for the future is based on the conviction 

() that there is in fact a greater measure of agreement 

in the Church touching the principles of faith and 

worship than the controversies conducted between the 

different parties suggest, either to the outside world or to 
those parties themselves.”’ 

These comfortable words are taken from the conclusion of 
the ‘‘Report on the Relations between Church and State’’ 
(pp. 94—95), issued at the end of January this year and em- 
bodying the suggestions made by an Archbishops’ Commis- 
sion to secure to the Establishment a larger measure of self- 
government than the civil law at present allows. They ex- 
press so clearly and concisely the typical Anglican mentality 
that they are worth careful and sympathetic study, especially 
by those whose Catholic profession lays on them the duty of 
doing what they can to help the many around them who are 
its victims. For such a number of good and learned and 
earnest men have grown up with that mentality, and accept 
its assumptions with such unquestioning assurance that, 
humanly speaking, they cannot help themselves. As for the 
Report itself, it merits separate consideration later on. We 
need only note that the Commissioners (p. 96) expect, as a 
pre-requisite to the acceptance by Parliament of their pro- 
posals, a substantial acceptance of them by the Anglican 
Church itself. The records of history show that such agree- 
ment amongst the various parties in that comprehensive 
Church on any policy involving points of doctrine and dis- 
cipline has never yet been achieved ; nor has there been any 
change of circumstance which would make it now more 
feasible. Rather the reverse. As time goes on, freedom of 
thought amongst Anglicans becomes more pronounced and, 
although there has been another Archbishops’ Commission, 
that on ‘‘Doctrinal Unity,’’ at work for more than a dozen 
years, which reports hopefully of progress each September, 
no one can really expect that it will finally succeed in setting 
forth a corpus of doctrine which all Anglicans are bound to 
believe. Its terms of reference themselves expose the radical 
unsoundness of the Anglican position from the point of view 
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of traditional Christianity. Remembering the ringing cer- 
tainties which characterize the teaching of the Apostles, and 
the ruthless energy which the infant Church displayed in 
ejecting from the Fold all who dared to question that teach- 
ing, one is amazed that a group which claims to belong to the 
Church of Christ feels compelled, at this late date in history, 
to appoint its learned men 


to consider the nature and grounds of Christian doctrine 
with a view to demonstrating the extent of existing agree- 
ment within the Church of England and with a view to 
investigating how far it is possible to remove or diminish 
existing differences. 


Even in his own day, when he and his fellow-Apostles were 
delivering Gospel truths to the Roman world with an au- 
thority that brooked no opposition,’ St. Paul had to denounce 
some of his contemporaries as men ‘‘ever learning and 
never attaining to a knowledge of the truth.’’ What would 
he think of those earnest inquirers, lately commissioned to 
find out what measure of agreement regarding Christ’s mes- 
sage their Church retains and whether it ever can be brought 
to speak with a single definite voice ? Surely he would consider 
that, whatever it might do in time to come, it was not at present 
doing what Christ meant His Church always to do—teaching 
its generation the whole of the truth that He had committed 
to His Apostles. Surely he would not recognize as Christ’s 
a Church which ‘‘comprehended’’ heresy through sheer in- 
ability to detect it or power to eject it. 

Such has been the note of Anglicanism, from its birth in 
the shifting intellect of Cranmer and the forthright purpose of 
Cecil: it has never known, and, therefore, could never com- 
municate, its own mind. It has always looked forward to a 
problematical future when the truth would at last emerge 
from the clash of opinions, and thus become recognized and 
accepted and capable of being taught as truth. For the pass- 
ing generation, it has no clear message. The Report speaks of 
‘four hope for the future,’’ not of ‘‘our belief at the moment,” 
for that belief it cannot honestly state in any detail. There is 
not a fundamental point of Christian doctrine, apart from the 
existence of God and of a future life, which is held unequivo- 
cally by every party in the Establishment. And although it 


1 “‘If we or an angel from heaven were to preach a gospel other than that 
ye have received, let him be anathema’”’ (Gal. i, 8) 
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asserts a ‘‘conviction’’ that there is in fact ‘‘a greater measure 
of agreement’’ than people realize, and that disagreement— 
how pathetic the delusion !—is largely ‘‘the result of a diver- 
gence in the use of language,’’ it adduces no evidence to sup- 
port that conviction. Nor can it, since, as we shall show, the 
evidence is all the other way. 

Besides pronouncements of this kind, the official publica- 
tions of various sections of the Establishment and the frequent 
expositions of its prelates, the mind of the Church of Eng- 
land is constantly displayed in newspaper correspondence. 
Periodically some high religious topic is mooted, for instance, 
in the Times, and then, for a longer or shorter term, various 
correspondents, clerical and lay, discuss it by letter till the 
subject or the Editor or the public is exhausted. No definite 
conclusion is ever reached in these newspaper debates, the 
recurrence of which shows at once the religious anxiety and 
the religious confusion of the non-Catholic world, for there 
is no one whose business it is to sum up or who is authorized 
to pronounce a verdict. But they provide valuable illustra- 
tions of the natural craving for certainty about man’s relations 
with his Maker, which the Catholic system alone satisfies. For 
our purpose we need refer only to two of the latest symposia 
of the sort, viz., that on ‘‘Christian Unity’’ towards the be- 
ginning of last year, and that during the summer on “‘Chris- 
tianity To-day,’’ the study of which leads us to conclude that 
the ‘‘conviction’’ regarding the diminution of Anglican 
divergences and their comparatively slight consequences in 
any case, on which the Report bases its ‘‘hopes for the 
future,’’ has in fact no real support. 

The discussion on Christian Unity took its rise from a 
Times leader about the reception by both Convocations at 
the end of January, 1935, of three several Reports, about the 
means of bringing the Church of England into communion 
with, respectively, the Church of Finland, the Church of 
Scotland, and the English Free Churches. The Times writer 
noted that the corresponding official resolutions naturally 
varied with the character of the Churches concerned. 
Strangely enough, intercommunion with the Lutheran Fin- 
nish Church was rather favourably regarded: the Arch- 
bishops were given considerable discretion in the matter of 
allowing religious intercourse, although the Canterbury 
Houses prudently desired to know more about the Finnish 
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Church before any irrevocable steps were taken." The other 
two Reports were only commended to the sympathetic con- 
sideration of their recipients. The Times, however, com- 
ments on the proviso made by the Scottish Presbyterians that, 
before contemplating closer union, complete canonical equality 
with the Anglican clergy must be recognized in their minis. 
ters, to the effect that this is to begin “‘by assuming the main 
question at issue.’’ The writer goes on— 


The Scottish Church may or may not be right in be- 
lieving ordination by presbyters to be fully equivalent to 
ordination by Bishops . . . but the right course would 
have been to support this view in friendly conversation 
by evidence rather than to affirm it as an incontestable 
axiom. A difference on this point makes reunion im- 
possible. 


Nothing substantial, therefore, the writer concludes, can be 
hoped for in that quarter, though the Report recommends oc- 
casional interchange of pulpits, and closer co-operation in 
other ways between the Churches. In the matter of combina- 
tion with the Free Churches a ‘‘Sketch of a United Church” 
was presented which, although couched in ‘‘vague and vision- 
ary’’ terms, seemed to visualize an organization which allowed 
the groups composing it to retain their own beliefs and prac- 
tices while acting corporatively in the matter of worship and 
the distribution of the means of grace. All, apparently, in 
the hope that, by thus rubbing shoulders together, they would 
begin to realize each the excellence of the other’s particular 
tenets and perhaps to discover that, as the Archbishop of 
York suggested in a subsequent letter, they are not ‘‘essen- 
tially divergent,’’ but ‘‘reciprocally complementary.’’ The 
Times writer is scornful of the ‘‘Sketch’’—‘‘these well-meant 
efforts rest on a mistaken idea. They aim at something like 
unity of organization while there is still disunity of belief. 
As they cannot cure that disunity, they prefer to ignore it or 
to treat it as of little importance.’’ And indeed, as the differ- 
ences of belief in many cases amount to contradictions—such 
as, ‘‘Episcopacy is of the essence of the Church,’’ ‘‘Episco- 
pacy is not’’: ‘‘the priesthood confers spiritual power denied 


1 A delegation from the Church of Finland is at the moment conferring in 
London with a committee of Anglicans on the mutual relations of the two 
Churches. The Finns, 3,500,000 in number, are 98 per cent Lutheran, there 
are over 50,000 Orthodox, whilst the whole country forms a Catholic Apostolic- 
Vicariate with three churches, five priests, and about 2,500 Catholics. 
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to others,’’ ‘‘the priesthood does not’’ : ‘‘baptism is necessary 
for salvation,’’ ‘“‘baptism is not’’: ‘‘Christ is really present 
in the Eucharist,’ ‘‘Christ is not’’ : ‘‘Mankind fell from grace 
in Adam and needed Redemption,’’ ‘‘ Mankind did not,’’ and 
so on down to ‘‘Christ is truly God incarnate,’ ‘‘Christ is 
not’”’—it is hard to see how formal intercourse can mitigate 
these flat denials or how they can be viewed as coalescing into 
the full truth. 

After rightly stating that unity of belief is indispensable if 
several ecclesiastical corporations are to become one—since 
a Christian Church exists to proclaim the one consistent reve- 
lation which Christ made known—and thus implicitly declar- 
ing that Anglican disunity is incurable, the Times writer ex- 
pands that idea by exposing its causes. His words indicate how 
deeply the virus of Modernism has infected the Anglican 
mind. Rival beliefs in the one Church are a good thing, and 
indeed the more Churches the merrier ! 


In fact this diversity of beliefs is not only important 
but corresponds with a deep-rooted element in human 
nature. Not only are different aspects of truth perceived 
by different individuals, but—owing to varieties of taste, 
temperament, and iradition—religion finds its best ex- 
pression in divergent forms of ecclesiastical organization 
and types of public worship. To the end of time it seems 
probable these varieties of Christian belief will continue. 
The much-quoted aspiration that the disciples might “‘all 
be one’’ could not imply a hope that St. JAMES would 
become exactly like St. JoHN or that St. PETER would 
agree on every point of doctrine with St. PauL. What 
it did imply unmistakably is the value attached by the 
Founder of Christianity to the temper of love and to free- 
dom from the spirit of acrimonious controversy. 


The implications in the last two sentences that controversy, 
which is debate inspired by the love of truth, must be acri- 
monious, that Our Lord who came ‘“‘to give testimony to the 
truth’’ was indifferent to its being accepted, that the Apostles 
possibly believed and taught different doctrines, and that 
Christ’s efficacious prayer for unity, so strikingly fulfilled in 
HisChurch to-day, was a mere ‘‘aspiration,”’ are so thoroughly 
in accord with the sentiments of Dr. Major, the leader of the 
Anglican Modernists, that we suspect his hand in the whole 
composition. He certainly is all for love to the disdain of 
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truth. ‘‘Amo not Credo,’’ he once cried, ‘‘is the Christian 
creed.’’ * Underlying this appeal to different aspects of truth 
and the distorting influences of taste, temperament and tradi- 
tion—which is valid up to a point—is the assumption that 
God could not by His grace provide, and has not in fact pro- 
vided, an ever-abiding corrective to human fallibility in the 
Presence of the Holy Spirit in the Church which He set up 
to preserve and perpetuate His teaching. To practical ignor- 
ance of this fact, and not to any ‘“‘deep-rooted element in 
human nature,’’ is to be ascribed the impossibility which 
Anglicanism experiences, not only of uniting with other 
bodies on a basis of common conviction, but also of achieving 
unity of doctrine within itself. 

In two of the letters which this leader inspired, the writers 
—Mr. R. J. Campbell on January 29th and Mr. Hugh Mar- 
tin on February 7th—triumphantly refuted its pessimism by 
pointing out that unity of organization combined with diver- 
sity of belief already existed in the Church of England. It 
is true that the former claims, in defiance of the known facts, 
that “‘our unity on vital doctrines is real and stable’’ and that 
Mr. Martin, because Anglicanism accepts as ‘‘the supreme 
standard [of faith] the revelation of God in the Scriptures,” 
also holds that ‘‘there is unity of belief on the central ques- 
tion,’’ but in both cases the wish is plainly father to the 
thought. Accordingly, ab esse ad posse. Anglicanism with 
its boast of comprehensiveness, Anglicanism, which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Major, ‘‘houses at least three religions within its 
borders,’’ has apparently fulfilled the ideal suggested in the 
“Sketch of a United Church.’’ The disbeliever in the sacra- 
ments may find fellowship with Bishop Barnes, the disbeliever 
in the Fall and the Redemption with Dr. Major: there is no 
reason why the Unitarian should not consort therein with 
deniers of Our Lord’s Godhead; the majority of Anglicans 
reject as fervently as any Dissenter belief in the Mass and 
the Real Presence; even for those who desire adult baptism, 
tanks, as the Bishop of London assures us, are provided ; and, 
of course, the whole Church wno ore professes disbelief in 
Papal Supremacy and the myth of Infallibility. It would 
seem that little stands in the way of the union of all the sects 
with the Church of England except certain traditional pre- 
judices and—and here lies the real obstacle—the fact of its 
being legally established. Would the return of all the dissi- 


1 Sermon before the University of Cambridge, May 10, 1925. 
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dents and the inclusion of those others which have never been 
Anglican necessitate Disestablishment? One cannot imagine 
those whose very raison d’étre is the assertion of freedom from 
any trace of State control, joining a Church which admits 
the supremacy of the Crown in Parliament over its most 
domestic affairs. On the other hand, what is it but the bonds 
of legal Establishment that enables the Church of England 
to present the singular spectacle of unity of organization com- 
bined with the widest diversity of belief? Without the frame- 
work provided by the State those three or more separate re- 
ligions would surely fall asunder and there would be no longer 
any Church of England with which to unite. 

Other correspondents besides those mentioned, challenged 
the conclusions of the Times writer. The Archbishop of York 
(January 3oth), as mentioned above, disclaimed the idea that 
his Church, like that of the Apostles, was commissioned to 
teach all truth. Each Church has presumably its own con- 
tribution to make and, therefore, preliminary ‘‘unity of or- 
ganization”’ is important that ‘‘Christians. . . may learn from 
one another in the intimacy of a fellowship which is possible 
only through membership of one Body.’’ The Archbishop 
herein assumes, without much support from human experi- 
ence, that more intimate knowledge necessarily means greater 
mutual attraction, and he is just as indifferent as the Times 
writer to the Church everywhere teaching the same truth. 
“No one desires,’’ he admits, ‘‘that St. Peter should agree on 
every point of doctrine with St. Paul.’’ Yet if so, then one 
or other must disagree with some points in the doctrine of 
their Master, ‘‘the faith once delivered to the Saints,’’ that 
“deposit” about which St. Paul was so unnecessarily anxious. 
The Archbishop despairs of ever reaching ‘‘full unity of be- 
lief,” for ‘‘it is only by living and praying together in one 
fellowship that we can hope to reach even that measure of 
unity of belief which is possible to the varied types of men.”’ 
And he very rightly says that ‘‘deprecation of unity in organi- 
zation without unity in beliefs would carry with it complete 
condemnation of the Church of England as known to his- 
tory.’’ That is, of course, if we confine the title ‘‘Church of 
England”’ to the Elizabethan Establishment. 

Bishop Welldon, who wrote on February ist, is all for 
multiplying occasions of intercommunion which ‘‘means no 
more than that the parties to it, although they do not agree 
in all points, yet will not allow the points on which they differ 
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to outweigh the points of agreement by barring the path to 
association in worship, whether public or private.’”” Again 
the assumption is that, although the Almighty took such 
infinite pains to inform His creatures what they are to believe 
and do in order to be saved, it is a matter of comparative un- 
importance what precisely they do believe about Him and 
their duty, provided they unite in prayer before Him. Yet 
lex orandi is lex credendi. How can there be real union in 
worship, anything more than mere physical association, if 
that worship expresses divergent conceptions of the Being 
they adore and of their duty towards Him? These Anglican 
dignitaries see clearly enough that faith which springs ulti-- 
mately from a personal interpretation of written documents 
or from the teaching of fallible men, faith which they fre. 
quently equivalate with opinion, must vary indefinitely with 
temperament, education and opportunity, and so they natur- 
ally concentrate on the only unity possible, that of external 
federation. That was what the Archbishop of Canterbury 
seemed to imply when, speaking in Convocation of the 
**Sketch of a United Church,”’ he said ‘‘it is obvious that before 
the ideal of a united Church can be realized, there must be 
prolonged discussion and agreement on fundamental prin- 
ciples.’’ Discussion, doubtless, there will be, prolonged and 
earnest, for the mind of man is made for truth, but agreement 
even ‘‘on fundamental principles’’ will never result from that 
discussion, prolonged even ad infinitum, if the only means 
of agreement about supra-sensible matters, viz., reliance on 
the word of a living, divinely-guided authority, is obstinately 
excluded. 

Nothing substantial was added in the few more letters that 
followed, nor yet in a second leader in the Times. It will be 
seen that the views on Church Unity expressed in the corre- 
spondence afford few grounds for the optimistic expectations 
expressed in the Report quoted at the head of this article. 
Nor do the impressions made by the later correspondence on 
“‘Christianity To-day,’’ mentioned above, which exposed yet 
more thoroughly what a precarious hold the traditional doc- 
trines of Christianity have on the mind of Anglicanism. It 
would be impossible, in the space remaining, to give it ade- 
quate attention. But a month or so before it started, a letter 
from the Bishop of Croydon, published on April 2oth, dis- 
closed the fact that a series of informal conferences had been 
going on under the auspices of the ‘‘ Westminster Group”’ be- 
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tween representatives of various Anglican parties—the Angli- 
can Evangelical Group Movement, the Church Union, the 
Modern Churchmen’s Union and the National Church 
League are enumerated—and appealed, meanwhile, for a 
truce to domestic controversy. 


We have engaged in most frank and friendly discus- 
sions of our different points of view; and, while we do 
not suggest any compromise of convictions, we are quite 
certain that we and our fellow Church members can and 
should . . . endeavour in fresh and more vigorous 
fashion to recognize and act upon the belief that each 
group has a definite contribution to make to the good of 
the whole Church. Indeed, this belief that true unity in- 
volves not the reduction of all to a lowest common de- 
nominator but the enrichment of all by diversity of con- 
tribution, is the motive and mainspring of the whole re- 
union movement of our day. 


The phrases we have ventured to italicize in the Bishop’s 
letter illustrate once more the futility of all these ‘‘frank and 
friendly discussions’’ between men who hold opposite doc- 
trines and are not prepared to give them up. Anglicans seem 
always to fight shy of the principle of contradiction—“‘things 
cannot be and not be at the same time under the same aspect”’ 
—and keep on hoping that the Modernist’s denial of Christ’s 
Godhead can somehow be squared with the Evangelical’s be- 
lief in it, and that every Anglican may at last, ‘‘enriched by 
diversity of contribution,’’ arrive at the whole of revealed 
truth. There has been no apparent result of these eirenic con- 
ferences. The controversy on ‘‘Christianity and the Modern 
Mind,’’ which broke out not long after in the Times, and the 
discussions at the annual meetings of the Modern Church- 
men, the Federal Council of the Free Churches and the Isling- 
ton Clerical Conference, which have occurred since, show, as 
might be expected, the various disputants each abounding in 
his own sense and none acknowledging any other authority. 
All are zealous for truth, all desirous of unity, but all avert 
their eyes from the one quarter where, ever since the first 
Pentecost, the revelation of Christ -has been taught and ac- 
cepted in its entirety, in the one Fold, under the one Shepherd. 


JOSEPH KEATING. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
MAY VAUGHAN : 1845—1884. 
Mother Clare Magdalen of the Augustinian Canonesses of the Lateran. 


HE recent lamented death of Dr. Herbert Vaughan, late 
Head of the flourishing Catholic Missionary Society, his best 
*‘monument,’’ who was the last surviving clerical member of a very 
ecclesiastical family, reminds us how deeply the Catholic tradi- 
tion in England during the past two or three generations was in- 
fluenced by Vaughan spirits and Vaughan spirituality." The Car- 
dinal, the various Archbishops and Bishops and the eminent 
preachers have all received their due meed of public recognition, 
and one lady of the family, out of the many who embraced the 
religious life, Clare Vaughan, has also had her life written, but 
little is known about her sister Mary Vaughan who, in 1863, joined 
the Order of the Canonesses of the Lateran at St. Augustine’s 
Priory, Newton Abbot, and died there as its Prioress, compara- 
tively young, in 1884. 
Nevertheless, Mary, or May as she was commonly called, was 
a true chip of the Vaughan block, for there is in her life that same 
passionate ardour for God and His cause which distinguished the 
rest, probably enhanced by the Spanish strain in the family intro- 
duced in the middle of the eighteenth century by the marriage of 
Richard Vaughan, a refugee after Culloden, with a lady of that 
country. May was born on November 3, 1845, the tenth of the 
thirteen children of Colonel and Mrs. Vaughan of Courtfield. In 
course of time six of the eight boys, headed by the future Car- 
dinal, became clerics, and all the five girls entered religion. The 
**Lives’’ of several of her brothers have made us familiar with the 
intensely Catholic character of that large household where genuine 
piety was combined with a hearty zest for the good things of life. 
The old soldier at the head of it ruled it with a certain military 
precision, whilst the more than ordinary devotion of his wife im- 
bued their many children with a sound appreciation of the rela- 
tive values of this life and the next that never left them. There 
is no individual record of May’s childhood, she was merged in the 
general group, but the death of her mother in 1853 sowed, no 
doubt, the seeds of her vocation, for she never forgot the shock it 
occasioned. On the outbreak of the Crimean War the Colonel re- 
joined the Army, and meanwhile the children lived with his sister, 
Mrs. Weld-Blundell at Boulogne. It was there that Gwladys, the 


1A wit described the Westminster diocese at a certain epoch, as ‘“‘ Vaughan- 
itas Vaughanitatum et omnia Vaughanitas."’ 
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eldest girl, entered, in 1856, the Visitation Convent. On his re- 
turn that same year from the front, the Colonel married, as his 
second wife, Mary Weld, the sister of Mrs. Weld-Blundell’s hus- 
band, who supplied, as far as possible, the care and affection the 
children had lost. 

May had learnt from her mother a deep devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament. Knowing that Perpetual Adoration was practised by 
the Augustinian Canonesses at Newton Abbot—she may have got 
that information from her uncle, William Vaughan, who had estab- 
lished the convent there, not long after his own appointment to 
the diocese of Plymouth in 1855—she applied for entrance to that 
Community in her eighteenth year (1863), and took the name of 
Clare Magdalen. The Augustinian Canonesses were started as 
an independent English foundation at Louvain in 1609, in order 
to provide for English girls the opportunity, denied them then at 
home, of following the religious life. Driven from abroad like so 
many others by the French Revolution in 1794, they found various 
homes in England before they finally settled at Newton Abbot in 
1861. 

This long, historic lineage must of itself have attracted May to 
the Community, for the Vaughans of Courtfield were a noted ‘‘re- 
cusant’’ family all through the times of persecution, and the Com- 
munity, whilst still at Louvain, had counted amongst its members, 
Margaret Clements, daughter of that Margaret Gigs (later Mar- 
garet Clements) whom St. Thomas More brought up amongst his 
own children, and who, on his martyrdom, came into the posses- 
sion of a notable relic, the Saint’s hair shirt. Margaret Clements 
the younger brought that treasure with her when she entered at 
Louvain, and it has since remained amongst the convent’s most 
precious possessions. 

Another link with the English Martyrs, at Newton Abbot, is 
constituted by several letters, written by the Blessed William 
Howard to one of his daughters who joined the Louvain Com- 
munity in or about 1662. Her father, otherwise known as Viscount 
Stafford, was grandson of another martyr, Blessed Philip Howard, 
done to death under Elizabeth, and was actually the last English- 
man to be slain here for his Faith. He was beheaded as a victim of 
the bogus Oates Plot in 1680, the glorious list being closed six 
months later by the death of Blessed Oliver Plunket, Archbishop 
of Armagh. Through this Ursula Howard the Stafford jewels, 
now set in the beautiful ‘‘Throckmorton’’ monstrance, came into 
the possession of the Community. 

On entering, May found amongst the novices two friends of her 
childhood, Polly and Emily Maxwell. The traditions of the Priory 
embody tales of the escapades of these young and innocent as- 
pirants, but their wise and patient novice mistress knew how to 
distinguish between playfulness and real naughtiness, even when 
her charges were discovered climbing trees! The new novice’s 
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supernatural impulses, as well as her natural, had to be prudently 
restrained, but it must be admitted that, in her zealous pursuit 
of religious perfection, she never really learnt to exercise a proper 
regard for health. Shortly after profession, at the beginning of 
1865, her younger brother Bernard, who next year himself joined 
the Society of Jesus, called on her, when, in spite of his considering 
her improved in health, she was actually on the vérge of a serious 
lung collapse. The treatment of that time prescribed, amongst 
other things, hermetically-sealed windows, so that her recovery, 
when at last she did get better, might almost be ascribed to a 
miraculous intervention. Unhappily, she never became really strong, 
and many years elapsed after her profession before she was able 
to undertake any position of responsibility in the Community. In 
the year 1880 she was made sub-Prioress, a post which necessitates 
an accurate knowledge of the minutiz of Community custom and 
ceremonial. She herself felt that her previous ill-health had un- 
fitted her in this respect for her duties, but by diligent application 
she succeeded in gaining, according to the Chronicles of the Priory, 
the complete approval of ‘‘the majority of the Community.”’ 

When the time drew near to the next election of a Prioress it 
was natural to suppose that Sister Clare Magdalen would be 
chosen, a possibility which she herself made no pretence of ignor- 
ing. There were, indeed, circumstances, e.g., the fact that her 
uncle, Bishop William Vaughan, was already so intimately con- 
nected with the Priory, both personally and ecclesiastically, that 
caused doubts whether Sister Clare Magdalen as Prioress would 
be sufficiently free in her ruling of the house. However, these 
fears notwithstanding, in November, 1883, the Bishop presided at 
the election, and to his unconcealed delight, saw his niece chosen 
as Prioress. She accepted the burden, no lighter because of the 
reserve of some of her subjects, but did not let this prevent her 
from plunging heart and soul into her new work, with an en- 
thusiasm which carried her far beyond her bounden duty. Left 
now to her own unchecked discretion, she insisted on fasting and 
abstaining during the whole of the succeeding Lent, when, to 
make matters worse, influenza broke out amongst the Community. 
Thus Mother Prioress, herself for once immune, had to supply for 
others night after night in watching before the Blessed Sacrament, 
a necessity which proved a severe tax upon her strength. By 
Easter she became very weak, and the summer did not revive her. 
When, in the following December, her much-loved eldest brother, 
then Bishop of Salford, called to see her and stayed a week, she 
had been for a long time in the infirmary. In spite of her feeling 
much better on the morning of Holy Innocents, that feast which is 
the joy of the young and the youthful-hearted, the end was very 
near: in fact it proved to be the day of her death. She was in her 
fortieth year, had spent more than half her life in the cloister, and 
had been Prioress a little over twelve months. 
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Yet in her uneventful life she had done much for God. To 
Mother Clare Magdalen must be attributed the firm establishment 
of Perpetual Adoration at Newton Abbot. When she entered, this 
great work of reparation was only three years old; when she died 
it was on the eve of its silver jubilee. It was her passionate love 
for the Blessed Sacrament and her contagious enthusiasm in Its 
service that enabled the practice to be carried through its early 
difficulties. And her brief and fervent life left an indelible impres- 
sion upon the traditions of St. Augustine’s. She was so thorough. 
She fed her devotion upon the strongest meats, the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the Divine Office, but her taste in spiritual reading was 
very catholic. There are still many books in the Community library 
that had been given her, the majority by her priest brothers or 
by Lady Herbert of Lea, who wrote the life of her sister, Clare 
Vaughan. 

Three members of the present Community of St. Augustine’s 
remember Mother Clare Magdalen. They were then at the begin- 
ning of their religious life and did not come for long into intimate 
contact with her. Nevertheless, they knew that the Community 
regarded her as one who, in the reticent language of the cloister, 
received more from Our Lord than He ordinarily bestows on His 


friends. 
E. SCULLY. 


Note.—St. Augustine’s Priory, Newton Abbot, as has been 
said, represents the historic convent of St. Monica’s, Louvain, 
founded in 1609 by the English Canonesses who had first entered 
the Flemish cloister of St. Ursula’s, in the same city. The Divine 
Office is the raison d’étre of the Canonesses. Until 1860, before 
they settled at Newton Abbot, they also undertook the education 
of young girls, but in that year this secondary work was relin- 
quished in favour of Perpetual Adoration, which has been con- 
tinued now for just over seventy-five years. 





CULTURE IN DUBLIN! ! 


HAVE added the exclamation mark in the title for the sake of 

certain possible readers. It may forestall an elevation of the eye- 
brows. These notes are meant to deprecate their mild surprise 
at the association of the above two terms. At the same time I 
would not be taken as claiming for Dublin any transcendent de- 
gree of culture. To do so would be to make or imply comparisons 
with other cities of its size, and that I am not in a position to do. 
I am, indeed, acutely aware of our shortcomings. But I should 
like to plead that at all events Dublin is not the howling wilderness 


1 These notes were suggested by a paragraph on Irish cultural societies in 
the March number of Tue Montu. 
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in respect of culture that some people may believe it to be. And 
I should like to show that in whatever cultural activities may be 
on foot, Catholics play their due part. 

To begin with, then, we are blessed with no less than two Uni- 
versities, each liberally provided on the one hand with professors, 
and on the other with students’ societies, literary, historical, de- 
bating, scientific, classical, philosophical, musical, modern lan- 
guages. Both Universities have Gaelic societies in which the pro- 
ceedings are carried on in Irish. And the two institutions vie 
with one another in bringing over distinguished lecturers from 
England or the Continent. Before these lines are printed there 
will have been held in the National University, a competitive De- 
bate attended by members of the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, St. Andrews, Aberystwyth, Durham, London and Edin- 
burgh. It is by no means the first of its kind. In U.C.D., 
‘*Trinity,’’ specifically Catholic activities are directed by a Catho- 
lic Action Association, sponsored by the Deans of Residence, which 
includes a Missionary Guild, a Leo Guild for Social Study, a 
Writers’ Guild, St. Luke’s Guild, a Conference of St. Vincent de 
Paul, and the Pax Romana. 

Our Universities number two, but the number of our Academies 
is not easy to compute. Not but what we might be better off with 
only one, if that one had something of the standing of the French 
Academy. As it is, we have the Royal Irish Academy, old-estab- 
lished, learned, and highly select, the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
which is concerned solely with art, Mr. Yeats’s Irish Academy of 
Letters, from which Catholics have hitherto, for the most part, 
held aloof, and the Academy of Christian Art. 

Of this last a further word may be said, as it is of recent founda- 
tion (1929) and little known. Its founder and first President is 
George Noble, Count Plunkett, one-time Vice-President of the 
Royal Irish Academy and Director of the Science and Art Museum, 
author of a work on Botticelli and of other writings, member of 
many learned societies. The Academy numbers some two hundred 
members, all Catholics. Its general purpose is sufficiently indi- 
cated by its title; its particular aims are, perhaps, as yet not fully 
defined. Its programme has tended to be more and more crowded, 
till there have come to be lectures at its rooms at least once a 
week. These lectures, it must be confessed, are often poorly at- 
tended. A society with similar aims, the Guild of Maolisa, was 
recently affiliated to the Academy and held its first exhibition in 
the Academy’s rooms. 

Besides these there are other organizations interested in art, 
such as the Marian Arts Guild, a branch of the Legion of Mary. 
Education in the arts is given in the Municipal School of Art and 
in some of the technical institutes. But it has been recently an- 
nounced that art education in the Free State is to be reorganized 
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on new and better lines. Such reorganization is very much to be 
desired, as art has been much neglected in the past. 

Music, on the contrary (one of the arts, no doubt), is well culti- 
vated. We have an Academy of Music and other musical schools. 
Among the people music is fostered by the various feiseanna 
(plural of fets =festival). There is the Feis Ceoil, middle-class and 
largely, but by no means principally, Protestant. And there are 
the popular and almost wholly Gaelic feiseanna, the Dublin Feis, 
the Myra Feis (St. Vincent de Paul), and the Father Mathew Feis, 
conducted by the Capuchin Fathers. We are at present in the 
midst of the Dublin Feis—much more than a series of musical 
competitions, for it includes dramatic competitions (dozens of little 
plays acted by children in Irish), dancing competitions, language 
competitions, recitation, story-telling, and so forth. No less than 
sixty-five choirs have competed and eighty plays were staged. 
Among the other musical societies we may mention the Dublin 
Philharmonic Society, the Culwick Choral Society, the Rathmines 
and Rathgar Operatic Society, and the Irish National Music 
League. 

The drama, too, is well catered for. Of course, as elsewhere, our 
principal theatres have lapsed into variety and ‘‘hippodrome,”’ 
when they have not turned into cinemas. But we have still ‘“The 
Abbey’”’ and ‘‘The Gate.’’ Dublin playgoers will long remember 
the wonderful production of Julius Czsar in the latter, and the 
former had recently the courage to produce ‘‘A Saint in a Hurry,’’ 
the Spanish play about St. Ignatius and St. Francis Xavier. 
Amateur theatricals are often ambitious. Thus within the past 
year the Dominican College, Muckross Park, produced ‘‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice,’’ an elaborate Nativity Play, and (in Irish) 
Corneille’s ‘‘Polyeucte.’’ The National University students recently 
staged Mr. T. S. Eliot’s ‘‘Murder in the Cathedral.’’ A short 
time ago Sophocles’s ‘‘Antigone,’’ and Racine’s ‘‘Athalie’’ were 
acted in Irish in other Dublin colleges. 

But to return to our learned societies. We have the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries and the Bibliographical Society of Ireland, 
whose objects are sufficiently indicated by ‘heir titles. There is 
the Royal Dublin Society, too, familiar to the foreigner during 
Horse-Show week, which has as its primary object the promotion 
of agriculture and stock-breeding, but does a good deal for intel- 
lectual advance through its lectures and recitals and its fine library. 
With these may, perhaps, be reckoned the Central Catholic Library 
Association which, besides its main work in the building up of its 
collection (now some 25,000 volumes, all of them of Catholic in- 
terest), has founded a Study Circle and organizes courses of lec- 
tures every spring and autumn. The Aquinas Study Circle does 
similar work. 

Literary and debating groups are fairly numerous. The Dublin 
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Literary Society, of which Professor William Magennis is one of 
the leading lights, has been a good many years in existence. A 
new Catholic body—the Oliver Plunket Literary Society, was re- 
cently founded by Lord ffrench. The Clontarf Catholic Literary 
Society is very active. And there are several others, a French 
Society, for instance, and a Dante Society. 

I suppose it will be admitted that a good library is a cultural 
influence, or at all events, an instrument of culture. In this respect 
we are pretty well provided for. We have no really large library, 
but the National Library and Trinity College have each rather more 
than half a million volumes. In addition to these there is the 
learned library of the R.I. Academy, with many priceless MSS., 
and there is an excellent general library with perhaps 150,000 
volumes at the King’s Inns. The Royal Dublin Society’s library 
has been mentioned. There are six municipal libraries and five 
more are nearing completion; one, in fact, has just been opened 
and has been registering a clientele of 2,000 a day. 

I do not suppose that these activities are above what is normal 
for any small capital, nor do I make any such claim for them. 
Still less do I wish to make it appear that intellectual and cultural 
forces in Dublin are fully up to the level that might be expected. 
Indeed, one could write a fairly telling article on the intellectual 
backwardness and cultural indifference of certain elements in Dub- 
lin society. But at least the framework is there and, in my opinion, 
there is a marked enhancement of activities as compared with ten 
or twenty years ago. Moreover, Catholics, besides taking an in- 
creasing share in such organizations as are open to all, have not 
a few of their own; where they feel freer to discuss questions that 
closely affect religion. 

S.J.B. 





“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME: A YEAR’S WORK. 


HOSE who have been interested in sending THE Mont to 

priests in the mission field—an apostolic work, whatever 
Catholic papers are sent—may be glad to know how the Scheme 
has progressed during the twelve months of its existence. It is 
just a year ago to-day that we were sitting at this table, faced 
with the unpleasant prospect of having to write four of the most 
difficult letters that we have ever had to deal with. They were to 
be in reply to four appeals for Montus from missionaries which 
the Editor had to refuse, owing to the fact that the growth of his 
“free list’? was rapidly overpassing all prudent economic limits. 
Although he has had lots of practice, he has never grown hardened 
to rejections of this sort. ‘‘Only one more, and I am so poor,”’ 
is a difficult argument to refute, especially when a man is pleading 
not for himself but for God’s work. However, it had to be done, 
and the Editor nerved himself to tell someone else to do it. None 
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of the four applicants could afford to subscribe for THE MontTH— 
one, indeed, had all he could do to provide the necessities of life, 
none had any other kind of intellectual reading, and all were cut 
off by distance from intercourse with their brethren. It was while 
reading these letters again and yet again that the idea of the For- 
warding Scheme took definite shape—why should not generous 
readers be asked to come to the aid of both Editor and applicants? 
Accordingly, instead of writing those four refusals, we inserted a 
notice in the April number of last year asking volunteers to send 
us their names and addresses. To-day, through their splendid 
co-operation, exactly one hundred and three missionaries, in 
stations reaching ‘‘from China to Peru,’’ are regularly receiving 
their MONTH. 

The gratitude shown by these devoted men, expressed in letters 
which reach this office, is really pathetic, and if their benefactors 
need reassuring that they are truly doing them a service, a few 
quotations will put it beyond all doubt. We are the less concerned 
about publishing what was never meant for publication in that a 
previous indiscretion of the sort, which seemed to disconcert one 
or two of the missionaries in question, brought in thirty more for- 
warders and subscribers in thirty days! May the following prove 
equally fruitful, for we have at the present time over thirty ap- 
plications on our waiting list! 

From the heart of Africa, one missioner writes: 


I cannot tell you what it means to me once more to be get- 
ting THE Montn. It just means the difference between being 
entirely cut off from all civilization and once more being in 
touch again. I think the hardest thing that most of us find 
to bear is this isolation—the want of intellectual reading or 
conversation. For myself, I love this land and its people, 
but that one desideratum is still keenly felt. 


Another says: 


I cannot thank you sufficiently for having obtained THE 
MonTH for me. It arrives so regularly. When read, I send 
it on to my Superior, and thence it goes to two other Fathers. 
All, like myself, devour it from cover to cover. It is really 
the love for our Divine Saviour that has made you and your 
readers work so for the cause of poor missionaries. How can 
I thank you sufficiently except by my prayers? You may rest 
assured that there is at least one priest in this far-off land who 
remembers you and your work at his daily Mass with a grate- 
ful heart. 


An English priest on the Indian mission writes: ‘‘You and THE 
Montu readers will have earned the gratitude of missionaries the 
world over: you are all doing an excellent piece of missionary 
activity which will indeed earn the blessing of God.”’ 
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This sentiment is echoed in so many letters that it makes one 
wonder that so slight a service can be so much appreciated. Oc- 
casionally there is a quaint touch, e.g., ‘‘I have so longed to get 
a good English periodical, I do so thank you for obtaining Tue 
Montu for me. My Superior reads it when I have done with it.” 
And again—‘‘I love this country and the Blacks. They are very 
nice people, though black they are! Here we have a school for 
boarding-boys and boarding-girls . . . we also have a number of 
babies-orphans looked after by the Sisters.’’ 

From Ceylon, the Bishop of Trincomalee, S.J., writes his intense 
gratitude for the MontHs we were able to allot to the priests for 
whom His Lordship begged. As we are often asked for addresses 
in the mission field to which other Catholic papers may be sent by 
our readers, we take this opportunity of saying that the Bishop 
would be most deeply grateful for any that could be sent to the 
Secretary of his splendid Catholic Press Committee, St. Joseph’s 
College, Trincomalee, Ceylon, from whence they are distributed 
throughout the island, which still contains over five million non- 
Catholics.’ 

Another Bishop from the tropics addresses us thus, poetically— 
‘*My dear Agent of Kindness. Life would be dull indeed out here 
without your periodical. I cannot thank you enough for obtaining it 
for me. . .’” Now, the dictionary defines an agent as ‘‘a body that 
causes a certain action to begin’’; the action started in this case 
was the beneficent resolve of a certain lady who forthwith pro- 
ceeded to subscribe for no less than four more missionaries! 
From the Faroe Isles, on the fringe of the frozen north, a secular 
priest writes: ‘‘Thank you so much for providing me with Tug 
Montu. It is very consoling on the mission to note the sympathy 
and helpfulness of the home folk. The Forwarding Scheme is 
splendid. It will bring consolation to many a priest on the out- 
posts.’”’ 

The Superior at home of one of the Missionary Orders is very 
encouraging, writing: ‘‘What splendid work your readers are 
doing! Nearly every letter I receive from the missions expresses 
gratitude for THE Montu. It was good of you to send a receipt 
for my small contribution towards postage. I wish I could have 
sent more.”’ 

And could anyone refuse such an appeal as this which came from 
Uganda? ‘Could I possibly hope to be chosen by one of your 
charitable readers. Would anyone send THE MontH to me? |! 
must explain that I am French, that I have worked all my life in 
the African Missions but I am now too old for active work, so 
perhaps no one would like to send to me. . .”’ 


4 The statistics of the work in his diocese show marked progress. In forty 
years the number of Catholics has risen from 3,900 to 13,009, the churches 
from eighteen to forty-six, the schools from twenty to fifty-six, pupils from 747 
to 5,185 and Communions from 5,600 to 303,375. 
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A worker amongst the Esquimaux, whilst very glad to get our 
paper, lays no claim to our sympathy (we had, perhaps, unwisely 
contrasted his snow-hut with our own fire-side)—‘‘I hope no one 
is wasting pity on me.’’ He assures us that the frozen wastes and 
ice-bound rivers are no hardship at all; indeed, he hopes he won’t 
shock us if he explains that he also has a fire occasionally, and al- 
ways a fur coat, besides a larder well stocked with reindeer-meat 
for the winter. 

One of our benefactors who has sent a donation to provide 
Montus for several missions, had the inspiration to enclose as 
well, stipends for two Masses, one to be said for the needs and 
intentions of missionaries who receive the paper through our 
Scheme, and the other for the forwarders who send it, and has 
promised to provide this each year. (These Masses will be said 
by a missionary in East Africa.) We know already that many 
missionaries offer Mass for their benefactors, and we feel sure 
that all who are free to do so, would gladly promise one Mass a 
year for all the forwarders, so that all would thus share in these 
great spiritual benefits. (We shall be very grateful if priests who 
can do this will let us know.) Another reader, while wishing she 
could give more help in a material way, adds: ‘‘At least I say 
a daily Rosary for the missionaries and forwarders, who are united 
in your splendid Scheme.’’ So we are very glad to be able to tell 
our forwarders of the suffrages which their charitable action 
evokes. 

In this office there now hangs a large world-map. Its surface 
is as gay as a spring garden with numerous brightly-coloured flags, 
each representing a spot whither a ‘‘mission’’ MontH is des- 
patched. Besides secular priests we send to representatives of 
no less than nineteen different Orders, each of which has a col- 
oured flag of its own, so that at a glance one can see in whose care 
each particular district is. One benefactor, after viewing this 
picturesque array of flags, tracing some of the lines at least of 
the Christian battle front, dropped, like Silas Wegg, into poetry, 
which since it embodies both a good slogan and a pious thought, 
we make no apology for printing: 


“Fly a flag at Farm Street! a ‘‘mission’’ MontH supply! 

See how the pennants glitter from Alaska to Shanghai! 

A myriad graces fall alike on those who give and take, 

From Him who so rewards the mite that’s offered for His sake.’’ 


Last month we quoted from the letter of a reader who was 
moved to offer five subscriptions for missionaries if a like number 
was obtained from among our readers. We are happy to say that 
this condition has been fulfilled, but though the then waiting list 
was thus materially reduced, it has since risen again to thirty. 
This shows that the knowledge that there may possibly be MonrHs 
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for the asking is gradually penetrating the mission field. We trust 
that from the more restricted field of Montu-subscribers, those 
who wish their copies to fructify further—‘‘to fly a flag at Farm 
Street,’’ in fact—may manage finally to satisfy that persistent 
demand, either by offering to forward their own copy or by pro- 
viding a subscription. 

A.L.R. 








II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


America: March 7, 1936. ‘The Spanish Elections, by O. B. 
McGuire. [Absence of social and religious education of the 
worker has deplorably deChristianized Spain. ] 

BLACKFRIARS: March, 1936. Abbot Chapman’s Theory of Con- 
templation, by Benet O’Driscoll, O.P. [Demonstrates the 
Abbot’s misunderstanding of its theological basis. ] 

CaTHOLic GazETTE: March, 1936. A Holier Hour, by Dom L. 
Nolle, O.S.B. [The paramount efficacy of the Mass as the 
means on earth of anticipating the worship of Heaven. | 

CaTHoLic WorLpD: March, 1936. Agrarian Capitalism in Eng- 
land, by D. Marshall. [How the English Peasantry was des- 
troyed through the greed of Traders and Landlords. | 

Ciercy Review: March, 1936. The Family and the Farm, by 
Richard O’Sullivan. [A very valuable analysis of the moral 
questions at the root of “‘living on the land.’’| 

Ir1sH EccLesiasTicaL REcoRD: March, 1936. The Ecclesiastical 
Fast, by Rev. M. J. Browne. [An illuminating exposition, sug- 
gesting that many more could fast, if the conditions were better 
understood. | 

Stupies: March, 1936. ‘‘Uganda calls to Ireland,’ by V. M. 
Crawford. [A stirring account of the wonderful development 
of Mother Kevin’s Mission in Uganda, where now religious 
women who are qualified doctors minister to body and soul. ] 

TaBLET: March 7, 1936. The Tablet’s Helmsmen, by G. Elliot 
Anstruther. [A useful record of the paper’s Editors from the 
beginning, 5,000 issues ago. | 

THoucuT: March, 1936. The Peace Action of Benedict XV, by 
Francis S. Betten. [A detailed exposure of the wrecking of the 
Pope’s Peace Proposals in 1917 by the German Chancellor, 
Michaelis. } 

UniversE : March 13, 1936. ‘‘From Ireland to Iceland,’’ by G. K. 
Chesterton. [Dean Inge’s continued racial and religious pre- 
judice mercilessly ridiculed. | 
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REVIEWS 


i—A NEW TREATMENT OF INSPIRATION * 


HE large Manuel d’Etudes Bibliques of 1\’Abbé Lusseau and 

l’Abbé Collomb is nearing its completion, and we welcome 
the work, because it is an advance upon any vernacular introduc- 
tions to Holy Writ that we know. When complete it will consist 
of five volumes, two of which will be divided into two parts, so 
that in all there will be seven considerable volumes. The latest 
volume to appear in order is the first of the series, containing the 
introductory treatises on inspiration, inerrancy, canonicity, textual 
criticism, versions and interpretation. We regret that we cannot 
wholly commend this volume. The doctrine of inspiration is 
absolutely fundamental to the study of the Scriptures, and it is 
here handled in such an unsatisfactory and superficial way that the 
student is insufficiently equipped for further progress. We have 
complained before now that the work should have been divided, 
under the control of a competent general editor; but we regret 
much that it should be just at this point that the lack of thorough 
knowledge should show itself most. 

In the third thesis (p. 42) we are told that God is to be called 
the author of Scripture au sens usuel que la langue francaise donne 
4 ce terme, c’est-d-dire au sens d’écrivain. This is an unfortunate 
way of putting it, being in fact false as it stands, for the way in 
which divine authorship works is not that of human authorship. 
But taking the authors to mean what they evidently intend (7.e., 
that ‘‘author’’ must be taken in the literary sense), it is still more 
astonishing to read, cette thése est libre. Their own proofs suffi- 
ciently show that this cannot be treated as a free opinion, though 
they suffer much from the crucial words both of the Vatican Coun- 
cil and of the encyclical ‘‘Providentissimus Deus’’ being omitted. 

In the ninth thesis (p. 108) the charismatic impulse of inspira- 
tion is excluded altogether from the will. In this the authors are 
following Billot; but Billot retracted in a later edition, and we 
would strongly recommend them to do the same. Theological 
opinion is practically (if not quite) unanimous against them, and 
indeed, not to speak of other arguments, in view of the words of 
“Providentissimus Deus,’’ can hardly be otherwise: the ency- 
clical evidently means the charismatic impulse when it applies the 
“supernatural virtue’’ of inspiration to the sacred writer’s will. 
Nor can God be said to be responsible for the action of writing if 
He has done no more to set it going than to use His ordinary 


1 Manuel d’ Etudes Bibliques. Tome premier. Introduction générale. Paris: 
Téqui. Pp. 580. Price, 30.00 fr. 
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graces. It is not without its humour that after omitting the will 
in this way, our authors should attribute the decline of belief in 
verbal inspiration to the decay of scholastic philosophy and of the 
right understanding of instrumental causality! (p. 131.) 

This question of verbal inspiration is dealt with in the tenth thesis 
(p. 118), but without any notice being taken in the main argument 
of the decrees of the Biblical Commission on the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch and the Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which answers in themselves are enough to upset the 
thesis. When the authors do come to consider them (p. 136), they 
consider that, e.g., Moses’s secretaries, if he used any, would be 
themselves inspired, which is evidently contrary to the meaning of 
the Biblical Commission, and would impair the Mosaic authorship 
itself. The question is of some importance, because the Commis- 
sion obviously means to suggest that the differences of style which 
critics find, e.g., in the Pentateuch, may be due to different secre- 
taries. 

We are told (p. 118) that apart from a rather obscure writer of 
the ninth century nobody questioned verbal inspiration before the 
nineteenth. But if we look to the thing itself and not to mere 
technical terms, we shall find it clearly enough (to give no other 
example) in St. Augustine’s work ‘‘De Consensu Evangelistarum.” 
Since the writers modestly complain of the lack of any previous 
treatment of the question of secretaries and of the relevant an- 
swers of the Biblical Commission, it may be permitted to point out 
that in the number of ‘‘Verbum Domini’’ preceding M. Lusseau's 
own article on inspiration, the present writer had treated these 
questions (Vol. 9, pp. 225 ff.). 

It may be enough to have called attention to these few points of 
major interest in order to justify our distrust of this treatment of 
the fundamental doctrine of inspiration and to suggest necessary 
emendations. C.L. 


2—THE ROMAN LEGENDARIUM ° 


ET us hasten to say that the Légendier Romain, of which 

Father Delehaye treats in this lucidly written and attractively 
printed volume, has nothing to do with the Gesta Romanorum or 
the Legenda Aurea of James de Voragine, or with any similar col- 
lection of medieval tales. The learned doyen of the Bollandists 
remains faithful to that study of hagiographical problems to which 
his whole life has been dedicated. As he explains in his prefatory 
remarks, the great work of the Acta Sanctorum which is now ap- 
proaching the third centenary of its inception, must seem to many 
students in this impatient age to be far too deliberate and majestic 


1 Etude sur le Légendier Romain; les Saints de Novembre et de Décembre. 
Par Hippolyte Delehaye, Bollandiste. Bruxelles. Pp. 274. 
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in its progress. After three hundred years of intermittent labour 
the present representatives of the great company founded by 
Fathers Bolland and Papebroch still find themselves far from the 
completion of their prodigious task. They have hardly yet reached 
the middle of November, and in the two final months of the year 
are to be found not a few of the most interesting examples of the 
early martyrs specially honoured at Rome, names which, for the 
most part, are familiar to all Christendom, but with regard to 
whose history not a little doubt and perplexity has been expressed. 
Upon these controverted questions appeal is continually being made 
to those who, by their long years of professional training, are most 
competent to return an authoritative answer. Father Delehaye 
has, therefore, thought well to anticipate in a measure that longer 
and more exhaustive discussion which the future volumes of the 
Acta Sanctorum will be bound to undertake. Dealing more par- 
ticularly with the Roman martyr-calendar of November and Decem- 
ber he sets out in this compact volume his matured conclusions 
with regard to the difficult cases which seem, by some accident, 
to have accumulated, more especially in this portion of the year. 
One has only to recall such stories in the Breviary and Martyro- 
logium as those belonging to the ‘‘Quatuor Coronati,’’ St. Cecilia, 
St. Clement, St. Bibiana, St. Chrysogonus, St. Anastasia, etc., 
to realize the very great usefulness of the work now before us. 
Our author, however, is not content with putting forward a very 
clear and reasoned statement of his views. He also prints as an 
appendix a revised text of some of the more important ‘‘Acts’’ 
which bear upon the problems discussed. 

Criticism is hardly possible in such a case. Father Delehaye’s 
critical intuition and the range of his learning are such that few 
will venture to question the justice of the decisions to which his 
long investigations have finally brought him. Some of his readers 
may perhaps be troubled by what he has to tell them about the 
legend of St. Cecilia, or that of St. Clement, but in all these cases 
he has the support of many Catholic scholars of the first rank 


whose orthodoxy is beyond question. 
H.T. 


3—RELIGION AND SCIENCE * 


R. EAGLE, who is lecturer in Mathematics at the Victoria 
University of Manchester, has written this book for private 
circulation in the hope that it will be useful to those whose religious 
beliefs are disturbed by contemporary scientific speculation. The 
title is unfortunate, since it implies that religion and science have 
different philosophies which are mutually antagonistic. Mr. Eagle 


1 The Philosophy of Religion versus The Philosophy of Science. By Albert 
Eagle. London: Simpkin Marshall. Pp. 352. Price, ss. 
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gives us his own religious philosophy, which may be described with 
rough accuracy as Spinozism. Catholic readers will not find the 
most useful part of the book in these speculations, nor in the 
arguments by which the author seeks to maintain the thesis that 
the facts of biology can be explained only on the hypothesis of 
‘*another complete world which interpenetrates the physical world 
and contains both animate and inanimate things.’’ Among the 
conclusions reached by speculation along these lines is that the 
lower animals, but not man, are subject to reincarnation. 

The sections in which Mr. Eagle has most to say are those deal- 
ing with the new physics and the doctrine of relativity. The non- 
mathematical critic of such notions as ‘‘curved space’’ and the 
‘four dimensional continuum’’ may be told that his ignorance of 
higher mathematics places him out of court. He will find a valu- 
able ally in the author of this book who can meet the mathematico- 
physicists on their own ground. Here is the conclusion : 


I have no objection whatever to the theory of relativity if it 
is only put forward for what it really is. If relativists were 
merely to say, ‘‘We have a mathematical trick of calculating 
more accurately than Newton did the gravitational deflection 
of a moving body; and the same method also gives correctly 
the deflection of light in a gravitational field,’’ I would reply, 
“Certainly you have; and it is rather ingenious, if compli- 
cated.’’ But when they pretend that they have a theory which 
of necessity bouleverses all previous ideas and common sense 
in philosophy, I must demur and point out that all the con- 
tributions which the theory of relativity has so far made to 
philosophy seem to me to be worth a great deal less than 
nothing. 

Mr. Eagle is equally on the side of common sense in a robust 
criticism of Sir Arthur Eddington’s remarkable treatment of the 
“‘principle of indeterminacy.’’ The two chapters dealing with 
those subjects, in which the author is on his own ground, might 


usefully be published separately as a pamphlet. 
R.J.D. 


4—GOD * 

N English translation of this classical work by Father Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange is a most welcome addition to our libraries, 
where it serves, not only as an ornament, being well bound in 
cloth and excellently printed, but also more practically as a valu- 
able and clear source of information about its subject. It contains 
a wealth of quotation and reference, and does not fail to take ac- 
1 God: His Existence and His Nature. By the Rev. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, 


O.P. Translated by the Rev. Bede Rose, O.S.B. London: B. Herder. Two 
Vols. Pp. xv, 392: vi, 576. Price, 12s. and 16s. 
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count of the difficulties which arise from modern philosophical 
theories. The style of the author, always rhetorical and convinc- 
ing, loses nothing of its persuasiveness in this admirable transla- 
tion. The scholastic phraseology, however, and the general com- 
plexity of the work demand of the reader some acquaintance with 
Scholasticism and on that account one must not look here for a 
‘‘popular’’ elucidation of the problems concerning this great matter. 

The first volume summarizes the teaching of the Church on the 
subject, as put forward in the Vatican Council, the anti-Modernist 
oath, and the Encyclical ‘‘Pascendi’’ condemning Agnosticism. It 
then turns to the philosophical problem, and establishes the validity 
of first ideas and principles and their transcendental character ; 
and finally propounds at some length the famous ‘‘Five Ways’’ 
for proving the existence of God. The second volume treats of 
the nature of God as Self-subsisting Being, of His attributes as 
derived from that nature, and of the Thomistic solution of certain 
agnostic antinomies, especially those relating to freedom. The 
work concludes with an interesting appendix: ‘‘St. Thomas and 
Neo-Molinism,’’ and an epilogue giving the conclusion of a con- 
troversy on grace which appeared from 1925 to 1927 in the Revue 
Thomiste and the Revue de Philosophie. 

It is undoubtedly valuable to have a clear account in English 
of the Thomistic system whereby divine omnipotence and human 
freedom are reconciled, and it is interesting to have a clear account 
of what Father Garrigou-Lagrange thinks of Molinism. But, al- 
though it is true that ‘‘in a debate on the truth of a doctrine we 
cannot treat it as if it were a discussion between business men who 
must, to come to an agreement, grant some favourable conces- 
sions’ (Vol. II, p. 504), yet, when the concessions have not been 
made and the case ‘‘Praedeterminatio Physica v. Scientia Media’”’ 
has come to court, Judge Hewitt’s dictum will doubtless be re- 
called: ‘‘The only impartiality possible to the human mind is that 
which arises from understanding neither side of a case!’’ Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange certainly convinces us that he understands his 
own side. 

}.G.By 
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SHORT NOTICES 


THEOLOGICAL. 


HE German college at Rome has recently been commemorat- 

ing the centenary of the birth of its famous alumnus M. J. 
Scheeben by issuing a memorial volume in his honour. We have re- 
ceived as a separate publication the essay contributed to this work 
by Dr. Alfred Eréss. It deals with Scheeben’s teaching on Grace in 
his earliest book ‘‘The Glories of Divine Grace,’’ and bears the title 
Die Herrtichkeiten der gottlichen Gnade—Scheebens Gnadenlehre 
in ihrer ersten Fassung (Rome, 1935: pp. 39). The essay is of no 
little interest: for the book exercised a far-reaching and pro- 
found influence in recalling to men’s minds the almost forgotten 
beauties of the Church’s doctrine regarding Divine Grace and the 
Inhabitation of the Holy Ghost. It was translated into Italian, 
Polish, Hungarian and English (New York, 1886). It is to be re- 
gretted that the English edition is now difficult to obtain. We 
sincerely wish that Messrs. Benziger would see their way to re- 
print it. 

Those who require a brief but clear treatment in Latin of some 
important parts of Catholic theology, can consult with profit Alpha 
et Omega—Theses Quaedam Selectae de Deo Uno et Trino 
Creante et Elevante et de Novissimis. The author, the Rev. J. 
Moran, S.J., S.T.D., has arranged these twenty-five theses in 
strict scholastic form, and to each of them appended and answered 
a number of the usual difficulties. As the scope of the book is to 
present and defend Catholic teaching against adversaries ancient 
and modern, questions disputed in the schools are, for the most 
part, not touched on. For each thesis or part of a thesis only one 
argument is given as a rule, but care has been taken to make it a 
solid one. Copious references are given to other works both in 
Latin and English in order to assist further study. The book is 
well printed and strongly bound by the Harrigan Press (Worcester, 
Mass., U.S.A.). It can be ordered from Weston College, Weston, 
Mass., U.S.A., at $2.00 per copy, or by seminaries and colleges 
at $1.80. 

Mora. THEOLOGY. 

A scholarly investigation of the teaching of St. Thomas on the 
subject of almsgiving—Le Précepte de l’Auméne chez Saint 
Thomas d’ Aquin, by R. P. Léon Bouvier, S.J. (Montreal: $1.50)— 
will prove of the greatest value to all students of Thomistic philo- 
sophy. Proceeding historically, Father Bouvier sketches pre- 
Thomistic doctrine, and then makes a careful examination of all 
relevant allusions to the subject in the works of St. Thomas. After 
explaining the distinction between superflua vitae and superflua 
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statui, the author shows that according to St. Thomas all the lat- 
ter must be given in alms to the poor, and that to one in extreme 
need there is an obligation to give alms even out of the former 
class. He makes clear the logical connexion between this teach- 
ing and the providential purpose of material goods, the satisfac- 
tion of the needs of the human race. In the second part, about 
the virtue from which the obligation of almsgiving derives, Father 
Bouvier explains why he indicates two sources of that duty, viz., 
the possession of superflua statui and the extreme need of another, 
understood disjunctively. The conclusion is that both legal (not 
commutative) justice and charity are involved ; legal justice because 
of the natural destination of material goods, charity because we 
are members one of another. Finally, comparing the teaching of 
modern theologians with that of St. Thomas, the author shows 
that the moderns impose the obligation of almsgiving, in vary- 
ing degrees of severity, according to the means of the subject of 
the obligation taken in conjunction with the needs of the poor; and 
that thus they have accepted the view of Cardinal Cajetan that not 
all goods superfluous to one’s present social status need be given 
away, since a man has the right to improve his position. Father 
Bouvier disagrees with those (including, it would seem, Leo XIII 
in ‘‘Rerum Novarum,’’ No. 19) who hold that, in the opinion of 
St. Thomas, the duty to give alms to one in extreme need arises 
from commutative justice, though he agrees that there is such a 
duty not to prevent one in extreme need from taking what he wants 
for his immediate relief from the goods of someone who has 
wrongfully refused to assist him. One could hardly imagine a 
more thorough piece of work than this, or one supported by wider 
reading. 
Canon Law. 


The ‘‘Maison de la Bonne Presse’’ of Paris have published, in 
chronological form, the Acta of the last four Popes, with a French 
translation, an invaluable series for the student and historian, 
much less bulky than the official issue, and furnished with classi- 
fied tables of contents. In addition to the seven volumes of Leo’s 
reign, the eight of that of Pius X, and the three consecrated to 
Benedict XV, five volumes have already appeared concerned with 
his present Holiness. Each volume of about 300 pages costs 
4.00 fr. 

APOLOGETIC. 


A finely illustrated book for young folk called God’s Amazing 
World (Kenedy & Sons : $2.00), translated from the Hungarian of 
Dr. T. Téth by Stephen Chapkovich, is a teleological account of 
the Universe showing that it can be understood only as an expres- 
sion of mind and purpose, and how sadly astray materialists go 
in their accounts of it. The exposition follows no set order, since 
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it takes the form of conversations between a number of campers 
and their teacher round the fire at night, but by the end the boys 
have been given a vast amount of information and besides are 
made aware of the true relations between science and faith. An 
excellent book for the school library. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


In the era of positivist science any idea of an ontological cosmo- 
logy or philosophy of nature seemed to be discredited. Among 
the ancients the sciences had been absorbed in the philosophy of 
nature—an usurpation on the part of philosophy which produced 
its reaction in the setting-up of physico-mathematical knowledge as 
the philosophy of nature in the epoch from Galileo and Descartes 
to Newton and Kant. Yet this was but a preliminary stage, ’for in 
the succeeding stage, namely that of positivist science, physico- 
mathematical knowledge was taken to exclude all philosophy of 
nature. In our own times however the current of thought has 
visibly changed. Bergson for example seeks to find the bases of 
his metaphysical system within the very data which science handles 
in its own way—and Meyerson has pointed out the metaphysical 
presuppositions of all science, even though these presuppositions 
be only implicit. The question then arises: should there be a philo- 
sophy of nature and, if so, of what kind should it be? These are 
the questions which M. Maritain sets himself to answer in a book, 
designed to be the first of a series of lectures on the philosophy of 
nature. In La Philosophie de la Nature (Téqui, Paris: 19.00 fr.), 
he shows how the philosophy of nature came to be discredited, why 
a philosophy of nature is necessary and what should be its character. 
He discusses its relations with the empirical and the mathematical 
sciences on the one hand, and with metaphysics on the other. His 
teaching, as we would expect of him, is faithful to the scholastic 
tradition; but he is no antiquarian and stresses the dependence of 
natural philosophy on the data of science and the danger of trying 
to construct a cosmology on a priori lines, without reference to the 
sensible reality, the ontological character of which it is supposed 
to demonstrate. 

Our readers are acquainted from the occasional essays he has 
published in THE Mont of the philosophical acumen and sound 
scientific knowledge with which Mr. Reginald J. Dingle discusses 
the ever-varying contact of the modern secular mind with prob- 
lems connected with Catholic belief. They will welcome, there- 
fore, the collection of thirteen essays called The Faith and Modern 
Science (B.O. & W.: 5s.), wherein this clear and competent critic 
surveys the arena wherein the perennial conflict between scientific 
and philosophical hypotheses and the accredited facts of revela- 
tion is waged to-day. He is not misled by the apparent tolerance 
exhibited by certain modern scientists towards certain Catholic pos- 
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tulates : it still remains true that ‘‘all men who have not the know- 
ledge of God are futile.’’ The endeavour to ignore the universality 
of God’s rule over His creatures necessarily results in distorted 
views both of man and nature. There are many able writers to- 
day who delight in invading philosophical fields and claiming for 
their crude speculations the credit attaching to their scientific at- 
tainments. Mr. Dingle’s careful analysis and exposure of their 
pretensions prove him a formidable addition to the ranks of Catho- 
lic apologists, for his criticisms are no less devastating because 
enlivened by humour. On p. 7 a well-known agnostic is mistakenly 
described as an ex-Benedictine. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

If imitation is a mark of appreciation, Father Peillaube pays 
high tribute to William James in the book, edited by Professor 
Eylesé, and called Caractére et Personnalité (Téqui: 20.00 fr.), 
in which he follows on many points the teachings of this great 
psychologist. But he has done more than merely imitate William 
James, he has built up an admirable treatise on the psychology of 
character, which is in conformity with the teachings of scholastic 
philosophy, and having corrected what was wrong in the writings 
of James and others, he has been able to incorporate their views 
into his synthesis. As suggested by the title, the book is divided 
into two parts; the first of which opens with useful definitions of 
terms so often confused, e.g., temperament, character, personality 


_ and individuality, and contains chapters on the physical basis of 


character, on heredity, environment and on habit formation. Part 
two is devoted to the discussion of personality. After outlining 
the theories of Kant, Bergson and James, he shows where these 
clash with scholastic principles. It is in the section treating of 
the freedom of the will that the clear thinking of the author is most 
in evidence. For William James the only part played by the will 
in deciding between two opposing courses of action was to keep 
the attention fixed on the set of ideas which favoured the right 
line of conduct; for if the will succeeded in doing this these ideas 
would automatically find expression in action. Now this is a very 
useful notion to put before those who are struggling to conquer 
evil habits and to acquire good ones, for it gives them a practical 
method of self-reform. But, as the author shows, it is but a part 
of the function of the will in making decisions, easily to be har- 
monized with the true teaching on the freedom of the will, and 
thereby justified in its use. 
HomMILETIC. 

Father Martindale in From Byeways and Hedges (B.O. & W.: 

2s. 6d.) continues those studies in sanctity for which he has such 


a marked predilection and aptitude. As the title suggests he has 
chosen, in his records of Hermann the Cripple, Blessed Martin de 
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Porres and St. Benedict Joseph Labre, three exemplars of holiness 
most directly opposed to the world’s standards of value—men 
who lived wholly for the world to come and formally rejected 
“‘treasures of earth.’’ The book illustrates the universal appeal 
of Christianity, and how perfection can be realized by the most 
‘timpossible’’ people in the most unlikely surroundings. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


One might almost describe Divine Communications, by Canon 
Saudreau of Angers (B.O. & W.: 2 vols., 1os.), as a course of As- 
cetical theology given in the words of mystics. The anthology— 
for such it is, arranged in this particular order—was first collected 
by the Abbé Auguste Saudreau, O.P., and has been enlarged to 
double its original size by his nephew, the Canon. It gives evi- 
dence of much labour, wide reading, careful selection and ordering. 
While such private revelations may not be taken as in any sense 
of faith, nevertheless these two volumes provide material for hun- 
dreds of meditations for a soul that would learn to love God and 
“‘take the consequences.”’ 

The same firm has also published recently a little book of 
devotional meditations by Father James F. McElhone, C.S.C., 
entitled Feasts of Our Lady ($1.00); these are arranged in a 
sequence of thirty-one, in order that they may be used throughout 
any month, but particularly, of course, during May and October. 
This idea is a happy one, and so is the inclusion of well-chosen 
prayers (mostly taken from the Raccolta, and, therefore, official 
and indulgenced) to ‘‘round off’’ the meditations—the fervour and 
simplicity of which will commend them to all lovers of Our Blessed 
Lady. 

It is not long since we had occasion to notice with approval 
Les Novices de Notre-Seigneur, by a Mistress of Novices (Téqui: 
10.50 fr.), about the Apostles and others when being trained 
by Our Lord. The volume is now in its fourth edition. Some 
changes and additions have been made; among others, a chapter 
has been added on Judas, the novice who threw away his voca- 
tion. The tone of the book is more than ingenious; it is full of 
psychological insight. 

In A Return to the Novitiate, by Mgr. Alcime Gouraud, Bishop 
of Vannes, translated and adapted by Julia T. and Gertrude L. 
Callahan (Kenedy: $2.00), Religious are given a series of medita- 
tions, reflections, examinations, which seem to be specially adapted 
for days of recollection. The volume is divided into three main 
sections: the Meaning of Religious Life, the Obligations of Re- 
ligious Life, the Supports of Religious Life; altogether some six- 
teen complete days are provided for. We are specially impressed 
by the chapters of the second section, Religious Obligations ; there 
is something characteristic of the book in the fact that Self-forget- 
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fulness is included among obligations, as is also the way the sub- 
ject is handled. Also we commend the last section, on Prayer. 
We think that all convents accustomed to monthly recollection 
will find the work a great help. 


Non-CaTHOLICc. 


It speaks well for Canon Peter Green’s textbook of ethics, The 
Problem of Right Conduct (Longmans: 3s. 6d.), that after five 
years it should now be issued in a cheaper edition. No one needs 
to be told that the Canon is essentially practical; if he takes his 
theory from established sources, he applies it according to his own 
experience, and it is a wide experience, of life. This it is that 
gives everything he writes a living interest; but also, we fear, it 
tends often enough to subject ethical principles to pragmatic con- 
venience. A striking instance of this is his recent approval of 
“conscientious suicide.’? Where we feel a fundamental difference 
between the Catholic view and his, here as elsewhere in his writ- 
ings, is in the definition and content of the natural law. 

This is even more apparent in another book by the Canon, This 
Our Pilgrimage (Longmans: 2s. 6d.). It is a book of reflections, 
almost casually written, but appealing throughout for more of 
Christ in human life. But again it is an appeal, and the Canon’s 
appeal; powerful in proportion to his personal influence, not with 
the driving power of either a sound human ethic or a divine au- 
thority behind it. One sometimes feels that the author himself 
sees quite clearly where the weak point lies; yet what more can 
he do? 

Of like kind, but yielding far more to modern ‘‘economic’’ con- 
ditions, is Successful Living, by the Rev. E. N. Porter Goff (Long- 
mans: 38. 6d.). If the Canon in his ethics wobbles on such things 
as Birth-Control and Euthanasia, this author is more outspoken. 
He sounds the call, and that with a certain violence, for more 
Christianity in life, but the Christianity is his own, not the Chris- 
tianity seen in all ages. It includes ‘‘doctrines’’ that were never 
there before; birth-control is one of them. He speaks of objections 
to the doctrine, far less inclusively than Canon Peter Green, with 
far more decisive retort; his account of the ‘‘Roman Catholic’’ 
doctrine is merely a caricature. 

Another writer approaches the same subject—Canon Bernard 
Iddings Bell, in O Men of God (Longmans: 2s. 6d.), and with far 
greater success. The author, an American pastor and preacher, 
hits hard at false ideals: wealth, power, pleasure; he also points 
to the inevitable consequences of rejecting the Christian code of 
morals. He has even a rebuke for Modernists. Taken altogether, 
this book, which refuses to yield to modern ‘‘needs,’’ is more 
likely to be useful than any of the other three. 

A fifth volume, Religion in Life (Longmans: 3s. 6d.), is an 
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anthology. It consists of striking chapters taken from various 
volumes of the Lent Books which have been appearing now for 
many years, under the auspices of the Bishop of London. It as- 
pires higher than the former, bringing Christ more positively into 
life. 

The same is to be said of The Christ of Experience, by Beatrice 
Ferguson (Longmans: 6s.). But in this case the danger is that 
the author has gone too far in the opposite direction. So anxious 
is she to discover Christ living in the human soul that the His- 
toric Christ has been pushed out almost entirely; with the result 
that we are presented with a Christianity which seems scarcely to 
be distinguished from Positivism. The author accepts as ‘‘Gospel 
truth’’ much that has been written by the ‘‘critics’’ about the 
Gospels ; in consequence, we think she fails to realize the signifi- 
cance of the Gospels themselves. Still, she stands for a real In- 
carnation and a real Resurrection; and through them pushes to its 
furthest limit the doctrine of the Mystical Body, the Universal 
Christ. Perhaps no sentence in the book expresses the author’s 
mentality better than the following opening of the last chapter: 
“‘The Trinity is a solution of the world-problem arrived at through 
the experience of Christ.’’ 

Quite different from all the others is Worship and Intercession, 
by Ruth Hardy (Longmans: 3s. 6d.). It is an earnest and lucid 
treatise on ‘‘praying always,’’ t.e., on making the whole of life 
one unending prayer. It is also a clear defence of prayer of peti- 
tion. If all Anglican books were written in as Catholic a spirit as 
this, surely ‘‘reunion’’ would not be far off! 


HISTORICAL. 


Once again the problem of Mary Magdalene is faced in The 
Magdalene Question, a German work, by Dr. Peter Ketter, trans- 
lated by the Rev. Hugo C. Koehler (Coldwell: 3s.). Leaving aside 
the Provengal story, as well he may, he is concerned entirely with 
the unity or the trinity of the person ‘‘Mary,’’ and he decides for 
the latter solution. Almost inevitably, he did not begin with an 
entirely open mind, he had reached his decision before he began to 
write his book, which, perhaps, is a pity ; for whatever may be our 
own views, it is clear that the author makes all the evidence bend 
his own way. One might draw from his study the conclusion that 
there is nothing to be said on the other side; which is not the case, 
indeed many of his arguments might be equally understood to point 
to a different conclusion. This, we think, is the weakness of the 
book; by proving, or asserting, too much it leaves us still in 
doubt, and the doubt is likely to remain. 

In Europe’s Discovery of South Africa (Juta, Cape Town: 153.), 
by Father Sydney Weich, the author has set himself the difficult 
task of taking the history of European achievement in South Africa 
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a step further into the past than has hitherto been done. The result 
is a stimulating account of the foundation, in the fifteenth century, 
of the Portuguese colonial empire. The essentially Christian ideal 
which inspired this pioneer exploration, the overwhelming diffi- 
culties, not the least of which was the absence of certain knowledge 
of the position and extent of the African coast, which Prince 
Henry and Bartholomew Diaz had to overcome, are fully appre- 
ciated and make history of the epic type. Alas! that the subse- 
quent history of European appropriation of Africa departed from 
this model so widely! The value of the book to the critical his- 
torian is greatly enhanced by numerous references to, and quota- 
tions from, the sources. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 


It would be easy and agreeable to write a long notice of the 
beautiful work L’Anima di Pio Decimo, by the Rev. Father Vit- 
torino Facchinetti, O.F.M. (Societa ‘‘Vita e Pensiero,’’ Milan). 
The author tells us that he is not writing the life of Pope Pius X, 
and, as if to prove it, he begins with a full and touching account 
of his death. Nevertheless, immediately after he traces the growth 
of the great and holy Pontiff from the beginning, using the steps 
of his career to emphasize those characteristics which won for him 
esteem, affection and reverence wherever his Lord placed him. We 
learn of his ‘‘noble tenderness’’ in every sphere of life; of his ‘‘re- 
joicing in work’’ which kept him a parish priest even when in 
the chair of Peter; of his humility in the midst of the honour paid 
to him: ‘‘Non Santo, ma Sarto’’; and of many other things which 
make us love the memory of Pio Decimo all the more. A last 
chapter relates a number of miracles which, with due reserve, the 
author gives as he has learnt them, on evidence which is sound and 
trustworthy. 

We are sure that many will welcome The Life of Mother Mary 
Potter, Foundress of the Congregation of the Little Company of 
Mary, by Eve Healy (Sheed & Ward: 7s. 6d.), as an unusual book, 
above all full of encouragement for English readers. Here is one 
who, on our own soil, in our own day, has lived a life and done 
a work for which many, with the grace of God, have been 
canonized; and one cannot but hope that in no long time the same 
will be her lot. Mary Potter had to grope her way to the light 
through many failures and disappointments; but, when the light 
came, nothing could turn her from her purpose, not the rebuffs 
of prelates, not the reasoning of common sense, not the obvious 
lack of means, not her own development of cancer. She began as 
saints began, in a tiny little Bethlehem; she ended, with an in- 
stitute spreading itself over the world, an inspiration to many who, 
in one way or another, have followed her lead. Who has not 
heard of ‘‘the Blue Nuns’’? In their hospital in Rome our late 
Cardinal was nursed back to life; one of them was with him at 
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the end; and the same has been the happy experience of many 
more less eminent. Mary Potter has secured for the service of 
the Church something which seems to us peculiarly English; this 
biography, simply and quietly written as becomes the biography 
of a nun-nurse, tells us how she did it. 

The Life of a great Spanish Saint who has conferred undying 
lustre on the name Ferrer, also borne and disgraced by a modern 
Spanish revolutionary, appears in the Series, Les Saints, under the 
title St. Vincent Ferrier (Gabalda: 9.00 fr.), written by Fr. M. M. 
Gorce, O.P. St. Vincent’s sixty-nine years were passed mainly 
in the fourteenth century, and it was only in their last decades that 
he became, as preacher, as ecclesiastical diplomat, and, above all, 
as wonder-worker, one of the foremost figures of his time. Per- 
haps the turmoil of the end of the Middle Ages, and the moral 
confusion of the Great Western Schism have combined somewhat 
to obscure his renown, but his ‘‘Life’’ was familiar fifty or sixty 
years ago in England, and now its inclusion in this very readable 
series will revive his career in France. In Spain, as one of the 
chief agents of the unification of the peninsula, his fame is secure. 

New ‘‘Lives’’ of Our Lord are not to be considered superfluous, 
however numerous they may be. A beautiful one, entitled Jésus 
de Nazareth, Roi des Juifs (Lethielleux: 30.00 fr.), has been writ- 
ten by Th. Salvagniac. A solid book, it will appeal not only to 
those who, still far from the Master, are eager to know Him, but 
also to thoughtful souls who long to deepen their knowledge of 
Him. The figure of Christ stands out, living but simple, against 
a vivid geographical and historical background. The book has 
three main divisions: the Hidden Life, the Public Life and the 
Redemption. The numerous quotations from both Old and New 
Testaments are usefully printed in italics. To give an example 
of the interesting footnotes, we are told that in Eastern language 
the expression ‘‘about the age of thirty years’’ applies to all men 
between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five. There is an index 
of texts arranged in chronological order, an alphabetical index 
containing some 250 references, and a detailed table of contents 
which gives a brief analysis of each chapter. Two pictures of the 
Crucifixion and one of Fra Angelico’s ‘‘Resurrection,’’ together 
with two maps—Palestine in the time of Christ and the Lake of 
Galilee and its surroundings—help to increase the utility of the 
book. 

SOCIOLOGICAL. 


Does the Church not care as she ought about social questions? 
This question is answered by Maurice Rigaux, S.J., in a brochure, 
Est-il vrai que I’ Eglise s’en désintéresse? (Editions Spes: 10.00 fr.). 
The author’s plan is first to state exactly what one means by 
‘social questions’’ and ‘‘the Church,’’ for nowadays the latter is 
often told, either to mind her own business, or else to pluck other 
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people’s chestnuts out of the fire, and abused if she obeys the first 
injunction. All this first portion of the book is valuable to all. In 
the second part he takes a particular period of French history, 
from 1850 to 1891, and shows how much, even in that troubled 
period, the Church, especially through her bishops, had at heart 
the cause of the people in France. 

Pour I’Action Catholique (Téqui: 10.00 fr.) is one of a series of 
booklets written to foster the schemes of popular education directed 
by Abbé Rosat. ‘‘For the complete laicism which is killing France 
there is only one remedy—complete education, that is to say, the 
thorough teaching of Catholic doctrine together with the elements 
of general culture necessary for the understanding of it’’ (p. 201). 
A prize of 1,000 francs is now offered annually by the Association 
Rette for the best specimen of works calculated to promote Catho- 
lic youth movements or the lay apostolate, and this book gives, 
along with the conditions to be fulfilled, a host of suggestions as to 
the lines on which candidates will work most efficaciously. No branch 
of Catholic Action is excluded. There are plans offered for work 
in Apologetics, Liturgy, Church History, Sociology, Drama, Art, 
and even the Cinema, and to encourage cultured Catholics to give 
of their best there is added in an appendix a list of prizes offered 
by the French Academy. The suggestions are eminently practical 
and if men can be found to carry them out in the spirit of en- 
thusiasm which pervades the book, there need be no fears as to 
the success of Catholic Action in France. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Seventeenth Annual Report of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference, July 1—3, 1935 (Capuchin College, Brookland, Wash- 
ington, D.C.), is concerned mainly with the meaning of Social 
Progress, and the duty that belongs to Catholics in its regard. 
St. Bernardine of Siena is studied as a model progressivist ; then 
the main factors, the family, religion, morality, education. Often 
the discussions after the papers bring a practical element to bear 
upon theory which opens up many possibilities ; but from the whole 
one draws the impression of a body of men who will spare no pains 
to keep their contribution to Catholic education on the best of 
foundations. 

The effects of centuries of close association with a nation alien 
in faith and culture have rendered doubtful whether, with partial 
political freedom, Ireland can ever recover that freedom of the 
mind which—a more precious possession—she has largely lost 
with the disappearance of her own language and literature. Mr. 
Hugh (or Aod) de Blacam, an ardent ‘‘Irish Irelander,”’ in his 
Gentle Ireland (Coldwell, London: Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee: $2.00), has written a series of sketches of Irish life and 
legend, intended to recall his countrymen to the glories of their 
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cultural heritage. He has naturally selected the ‘‘high-lights’’ of 
the picture, confining himself mainly to the people on the land and 
avoiding the hybrid types introduced by the centuries-old mixture 
of race and religion. And if the peasant is his hero, it is the faith 
of the peasant, centred round the Mass, which he emphasizes. It 
is an uplifting and inspiring book, for all its eclecticism, admirably 
illustrated by translations from Irish poetry, and a score of pic- 
tures of beautiful Irish scenes and persons. 

An interesting attempt is made, in the collection of twenty-one 
essays called What is Patriotism? (Thornton Butterworth: 7s. 6d.) 
and written by representatives of the services, the ‘‘Churches,’’ the 
professions and others, to arrive at an analysis of the impulse or 
emotion which prompts the individual to regard country as some- 
thing better worth serving than self. The matter is defined simply 
and accurately in Catholic philosophy. Love of country is part 
of the general virtue of charity, the objects of which are numerous, 
differing according to their degree of closeness to oneself. It is 
not mere sentiment, but has its basis and inspiration in reason, 
being a recognition of the superior claims on our affection and 
service of those to whom we are most indebted. It is thus rightly 
considered a corrective of natural selfishness, but it may itself be 
easily perverted, if it stops with our own nation, into a mere ex- 
tension of selfishness. It needs the corrective of humanity, which 
is the sense of our common origin. Not all these writers take the 
Catholic view, and there is much vague sentiment expressed, but 
in general selfishness, whether individual or national, is recognized 
as something evil. 

Seven eminent statesmen and publicists have united to set forth, 
according to their individual views, the principles of international 
dealing which inspire their respective Governments, viz., the seven 
Great Powers, in a number of articles originally contributed to 
Foreign Affairs, and entitled The Foreign Policy of the Powers. 
They are all, of course, apologists, making the best case they can 
for their different countries and leaving one the impression that 
with such undoubted claims and such sweet reasonableness in press- 
ing them, the peace of the world, which depends on these seven 
Powers, should be easily attainable. But, alas! the account of 
each other’s foreign policy and aims which the several contributors 
could write, if required, would be widely different from what we 
‘have here. The trouble is that none would accept the other’s view 
in its entirety, and thus no agreement could be reached. How- 
ever, no one who studies the paramount problem of peace should 
pass over these statements, which reveal so candidly the intricacy 
of the problem. 

A novel form of travel-book is presented to us by Miss Mairin 
Mitchell’s Traveller in Time (Sheed & Ward: 7s. 6d. n.), which 
is a series of sketches of European scenes and peoples, as seen 
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through the eyes of an Irish wanderer with a strong historical 
sense. Indeed, such an immense amount of history and topography 
is crammed into each chapter that the book at times makes heavy 
reading. We must confess that we should have preferred Miss 
Mitchell to record her own first-hand impressions without the 
elaborate make-believe of tele- and tempe-vision which, instead of 
making it more vivid, throws an atmosphere of unreality over the 
record. One would feel more interested in herself and her experi- 
ences than in those of her fictitious ‘‘Colm.’’ 

A most interesting study on pre-Reformation book-production 
has appeared as No. 14 of ‘‘Franciscan Studies,’’ viz., Pre- 
Reformation Printed Books, A study in statistical and applied 
Bibliography (Joseph F. Wagner: $1.00). The author, John M. 
Lenhart, O.M.Cap., deals with the period from 1445 to 1520, and 
in thirty-one chapters he succeeds in presenting practically every 
aspect of the subject. Many students, either of literature or his- 
tory, who have covered this period in the orthodox way, will find 
that the book, whilst in general confirming their researches, will 
cause them to modify certain traditional views. The chapter on 
the book-production of the Renaissance from 1445 till 1520 will 
be found an excellent example of this. The apologetic issue, which 
the whole question naturally arouses, is by no means neglected, 
and Foxe’s Book of Martyrs in particular receives one more coup 
de grace. Statements are covered by footnote references, but it 
is a pity that a collected bibliography has not been provided. Also, 
an alphabetical index might be considered when the occasion for 
a new edition arises. Father Lenhart in this, his third contribu- 
tion to ‘‘Franciscan Studies,’’ has produced a work of high value 
for the student and specialist and a most readable book for the 
average educated man. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

Whilst the din of war-preparations is approaching in volume that 
which heralded the cataclysm of 1914, happily the voice of Peace 
is becoming more audible than it ever was in the world before. 
On Armistice Day, 1935, the great Columbia Broadcasting system 
spread all over the world six addresses—reprinted as a pamphlet 
in A Family of Nations—by as many prominent publicists of dif- 
ferent nations, marking the progress made towards international 
harmony, and the obstacles still to be surmounted. ‘‘Beyond these 
voices’’ there, no doubt, is peace: these particular utterances will 
do something to bring it nearer. 

One of the speakers, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, who shares 
with Lord Cecil the leadership of the peace-forces in the English- 
speaking world, has written, in Andrew Carnegie, 1835—1935, a 
fine appreciation of the multi-millionaire who distributed 90 per 
cent of his wealth in various beneficent Trusts, and whose cen- 
tenary occurred last year. 
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The chequered history of Poland, the resurrection of which to 
something of its old strength and importance was one of the most 
satisfactory results of the Great War, is told with vigour in 
Poland Indomitable (Coldwell: 1s. 6d.), by Mr. A. M. W. Single- 
ton, M.S.P. It is well worth reading, for the services of the 
Polish nation to European Christianity should never be forgotten, 
but its tone of rather indiscriminate eulogy detracts somewhat from 
its convincingness. 

The famous Speculum Monachorum of Louis of Blois, re-edited 
by a Monk of Solesmes, has been published at 2 lire (unbound) by 
Marii et Marietti, Turin, who are also the publishers of a Devo- 
tionale (7 lire, unbound) for clerical use, compiled from various 
sources by Dom G. Prado, O.S.B. 

The Catholic Truth Society publishes at 2d. St. Thomas More 
at Home, by Mrs. Blundell of Crosby. As the home-life of the 
nation was never in such danger, this attractive picture of a truly 
Catholic family aptly meets the needs of to-day, and should be 
widely spread. By The Message of St. Teresa of Lisieux, a 
pamphlet in the smaller format, Father Vernon Johnson will help 
to diffuse the holy influence of the little Carmelite. Is One Re- 
ligion as Good as Another? is an excellent leaflet in the Bellarmine 
Series. 

The Catholic Mind for February 22nd and March 8th has 
articles of outstanding interest, namely ‘‘The Papacy and the 
League of Nations,’’ by Paul G. Steinbicker in the first number 
and two addresses by Father Ignatius Cox, S.J., on ‘‘Our Immoral 
Economic Order’’ in the March issue. 

The Catholic Association have sent us their most attractive 
booklet describing the pilgrimages and tours for the 1936 season 
which they have arranged. Lourdes, Lisieux, Barcelona, figure 
prominently, while extensions are arranged for most of the pil- 
grimages, and ‘‘no night travel’’ is made a feature. 

It is easy but somewhat unprofitable work to show up the im- 
perfections of the League of Nations—easy, for its imperfections 
have been prominent from the beginning and have not decreased 
with years ; unprofitable because, bad as it is, it is the best barrier 
which we have against a return to international anarchy. If Mr. 
J. M. N. Jeffries in his Sanctions without Sanction (3d.) which 
triumphantly proves that the League by its default in regard to 
Japan has morally forfeited its right to represent the international 
conscience, had been equally zealous in showing that it must be 
reinforced and reconstructed, since it is the only hope of a war- 
menaced world, we think he would have done better service to 
the Christian cause of peace. 

‘‘The British Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi Council’’ (to champion 
human rights) send us a very telling chronological pamphlet-list of 
the chief anti-Catholic measures adopted by the German Govern- 
ment during the last three years, called The Menace to Catholicism 
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in Germany (1s. 3d. post free per dozen). Seen thus in the mass, 
they speak, or rather, shout, for themselves, but Mr. Chesterton 
points the moral in a vigorous preface. (54 Fleet Street, London, 
C. 4. 

, In Satin to Father Y. de la Briére’s eloquent appreciation of 
his late Majesty, Etudes has published in two articles a more de- 
tailed account of the reign of George V by M. Henri Brenier 
entitled George V, ke Bien-Aimé. These have been issued separately 
and help to show to what an unprecedented measure the deceased 
monarch had won the esteem and affection of others besides his 
own subjects. 





“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME 


Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month’’ to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secre- 
tary, ‘‘The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. 

A stamped addressed envelope must be enclosed and all names and 
addresses, whether of missionaries or readers, should be printed in capitals. 

Missionaries should notify the Secretary if their ‘“Months’’ do not arrive 
regularly, and both priests and ‘‘forwarders’’ should send us any changes 
in address at once. 

Will missionaries please note that the Secretary will be very glad of 
used foreign stamps, especially of the higher face-values. These are 
being collected and sold to further the success of the Forwarding Scheme. 

NO “MONTHS”? SHOULD BB SENT TO THIS OFFICE. (Will the 
reader from ‘‘St. Anne’s Road’’—no other indication of address given— 
who does send ‘‘The Month’’ here kindly communicate with us, s0 that we 
can provide a mission address to which to send it direct, thus saving time 
and postage?) 
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